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Canadian caps, a new world of 


Untit May 1957 the BP shield was not visible in Canada. 
To-day you will see the green peaked cap of the BP service station 
attendant on more than 700 forecourts in the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. 

Some six months after the beginning of this marketing scheme, 
early in 1958, British Petroleum started to build a refinery on the 


bai. 


outskirts of Montreal. This refinery has now come on stream. It 
will produce about a million tons of petroleum products a year. 

BP is also active in exploring and developing Canada’s resources 
of crude oil and natural gas. 

Throughout this comprehensive operation one precept has been 
followed by BP. Plan ahead. BP believes in ‘hats off to tomorrow’. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL, warned by Mr. Hammars- 
kjéld that it faced ‘peace or war’ in the Congo, 
called on Belgium to withdraw her troops from 
Katanga, and Belgium, in a sulk, mumbled some- 
thing about not wanting to play in the NATO 
backyard any more. Mr, Tshombe, Prime Minister 
of Katanga, said in a lordly way that he’d let in 
the United Nations troops on a lot of rather 
prickly conditions. Mr. Lumumba, Prime Minister 
of the Central Government, shook his fist at the 
United Nations and expelled the Belgian Ambas- 
sador. All of which made it seem rather tame that 
Nyasaland was fairly pleased with its new con- 
stitution, and prepared to welcome home the 
national heroes listed in the Malawi News as ‘the 


‘| great Kamuzu, the indomitable Orton Chirwa, the 


uncompromising Chiume and the fearless Aleke 
Banda.’ 
* 


IN THE CAPITAL OF LAOS, a captain nobody had 
heard of seized power on behalf of a movement 
the aims of which nobody understood. In a 
special message to Congress, President Eisen- 
hower said that Communist policy had recently 
grown in truculence and military menace, but 
that the United States was still the strongest 
military power in the world. Mr. -Khrush- 
chev’s answer to Mr. Macmillan’s request for 
enlightenment about his present policy and pur- 
pose congratulated his correspondent on his states- 
manship and rebuked him for being a dishonest 
tool of the Americans. In the course of the same 
letter Mr. Khrushchev threatened yet again, and 
almost as if he meant it, to sign a peace treaty with 
East Germany. The Soviet Government published 
its 4,000-word indictment of the American U2 
pilot, Francis Powers, and in a memorandum to 
the Organisation of American States the United 
States Government accused Cuba of economic 
aggression, military interference with neighbour- 
ing countries, disregard of human rights and in- 
creasing international tension by its subservience 
to Chinese and Soviet Communism. 


* 


MR. MACMILLAN went to Bonn to talk to Dr. 
Adenauer about European trade and to be talked 
to about European political federation. Mr. Mor- 
gan Phillips published a pamphlet on Labour in 
the Sixties, intended as a programme on which the 
party could unite and perhaps even win an elec- 
tion. Just to make this all the more difficult, there 
were strikes of porters at Manchester airport and 
of ETU members at Coventry, and threats of 
another seamen’s strike and of a nation-wide 
unofficial power strike. But the danger of a strike 
of professional footballers was averted at a con- 
ference of the Football Association, the Football 
League, the Professional Footballers’ Association 
and the Ministry of Labour’s conciliation officer, 
and there will be football matches for porters, 
seamen and electricians to go to while they are on 
strike, British coal miners were awarded another 
5s. a week, and opera-singers in Australia were 
granted the right to a basic wage. A fifteen-year- 
old girl swam the twenty-four-mile length of Loch 
Lomond, accompanied by a guitarist in a boat, 
and singing all the way. Prince Philip was made a 
bard at the Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales 
at Cardiff and didn’t sing a note. 


* 


THERE WAS SHOOTING AND FISHING: grouse-shoot- 
ing began today, and British trawling in what 
Iceland regards as her own private waters was 
resumed after three months’ voluntary abstention 
by British trawler owners. The Royal Navy will 
not be able to protect British fishermen from 
Icelandic maritime might with anything so large 
as a battleship: our last. ship of the sort, Van- 
guard, the biggest warship ever built in Britain, 
Was towed to the knacker’s yard after running 
aground in Portsmouth Harbour and never having 








fired a shot in anger. 
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DEVLIN REVISITED 


ATURALLY it is a pleasure—and a relief—to 

be able to congratulate the Government on 
the happy outcome of the Nyasaland Constitu- 
tional Conference. Mr. Iain Macleod, Dr. Hast- 
ings Banda and—perhaps most of all—the 
spokesmen for the white settlers (the fact that 
Mr. Dixon, the spokesman of the United Federal 
Party, did not become even temporarily familiar 
here is in itself a testimony to his reasonableness; 
it would have been easy for him to become 
another Group Captain Briggs) deserve the com- 
pliments they have received. What they have 
agreed upon, admittedly. represents no more than 
a first step; but in these cases it is the first step 
that counts. 

In the haze of benevolence which tends to 
envelop such agreements it is tempting to agree 
also to forget the past—to let bygones be bygones. 
Tempting, but foolish. Nyasaland is only one, 
and one of the least difficult, of the problems the 
British Government faces in Central Africa; and 
the others cannot be solved unless Ministers here 
are prepared to learn from—which means, in 
practice if not in public, admitting—past mis- 
takes. 

When, eighteen months ago, rioting broke out 
in Nyasaland it was attributed by the authorities 
there to the subversive agitation of a few 
‘irresponsible’ Congress politicians stirring up 
contented Africans to gratify personal ambition. 
‘The most rigorous methods,’ to quote Sir Roy 
Welensky, were used to. put down the malcon- 
tents; their leaders, including Dr. Banda, were 
imprisoned; their organisation proscribed. We 
argued at the time that this interpretation of the 
discontent was foolish: Dr. Banda had assumed 
the leadership of the nationalist mevement ‘be- 
cause he can express what Africans are feeling, 
not because he puts words into their mouths.’ 
This was also, in effect, the verdict of the Devlin 
Cémmission. Yet the Government here, which 
had appointed that commission, repudiated its 
findings, preferring against all the evidence to 


support the action of the Nyasaland authorities, 
and to acquiesce in the continued detention of Dr. 
Banda and his colleagues. 

Either the Government was dishonest then: or 
it is being dishonest now. Dr. Banda is still Dr. 
Banda. If—as the Beadie Commission, set up to 
act as a counterweight to Devlin, insisted—‘Dr. 
Banda is not a witness on whose word much 
reliance can be placed,’ then clearly he ought still 
not to be trusted. It may be necessary to negotiate 
with him, but there should be none of the smiles, 
the hand-pumping, the mutual endearments, that 
were seen last week at Lancaster House. 

We prefer to believe that the Government has 
seen the light: that Mr. Macleod realises the 
Devlin verdict was fully justified, and is now only 
doing what his predecessors ought to have done 
years ago. But if so, the Government of which he 
is a member stands convicted of gross irresponsi- 
bility—to put it charitably—for its repudiation 
last year of the Devlin Report. We protested at 
the time that this was doubly discreditable; by 
the repudiation, not merely did Ministers commit 
Britain to the tyrannical policy that the report 
had by implication condemned, but they also 
undermined the principle upon which such in- 
quiries are based. Independent tribunals are set 
up because no government can give an impartial 
verdict in a controversy in which it is an inter- 
ested party; to reject their verdicts whenever they 
happen to be unpalatable brings discredit on the 
Government and on the nation. ‘Rooted in dis- 
honour, was our comment at the time; and 
nothing that has emerged since suggests that the 
verdict was too harsh. 


* 


The lessons of Nyasaland may have been 
learned here; they clearly have not been learned 
in Southern Rhodesia. The authorities there have 
been following the old time-dishonoured track. 
For a while they tolerated the new National 
Democratic Party, founded earlier this year to 
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promote the African -cause by constitutional 
methods. But when the NDP began to get too 
popular and too powerful, the excuse of the 
events across the border in the Congo was hastily 
used: warrants were issued for the arrest of some 
of the party’s leaders and the search of sym- 
pathisers’ premises. The search does not appear 
to have provided much material; according to 
Sir Edgar Whitehead it revealed that some of the 
African leaders had contemplated activities ‘in- 
consistent with normal party politics,’ but, con- 
sidering the state of normal party politics in 
Southern Rhodesia, this is hardly surprising. Nor 
is it any surprise that the Government’s action 
should have sparked off protest demonstrations. 
The inevitable counter-demonstrations followed; 
and Southern Rhodesia had its first real violence 
since the Mashona rebellion over sixty years 
ago. 

The Government's action has been defended 
by the same spavined excuses that have done 
duty on every similar occasion since colonialism 
began. For example, so long as the NDP was 
unable to secure solid African support, this was 
cited as a proof that it need not be taken seriously. 
But as soon as it gave convincing proof of African 
solidarity, as it did last month, the authorities 
argued that the demonstrations cannot have been 
spontaneous—that they must have been the work 
of agitators, lurking behind the scenes; and that 
intimidation must have been used. 


It may be that in Southern Rhodesia a situa- 
tion had been allowed to develop where failure to 
take emergency methods might have led to dis- 
aster. But if so, it is a damning indictment of Sir 
Edgar’s administration. The fact is that in 
Southern Rhodesia the munt has been treated by 
the whites with little less; contempt than the Kaffir 
in South Africa. His political aspirations’ have 
been not so much opposed as ignored. In spite 
of the lesson of Ghana, of Tanganyika, and now 
of Nyasaland, the bland assumption has been that 
white. supremacy, gradually modified by the 
admission of hand-picked Africans to hotels and 
to the franchise, can last indefinitely. Sir Edgar 
Whitehead’s speech this week calling for African 
representation in the Rhodesian legislative is a 
move in the right direction; but he has a long 
way to go before African aspirations are satisfied. 


Human Touch 


HE most, illuminating comment on Mr. 

Khrushchev’s reply to Mr. Macmillan came 
in the Daily Telegraph. Ministers here, the 
Telegraph said, ‘take the strongest objection to 
it on the grounds that ‘they find in it not the 
slightest human touch.’ But why should Ministers 
expect the slightest human touch? Not the least 
of the disadvantages of having a Cabinet com- 
posed largely of the Prime Minister’s relatives, 
friends, school-fellows, and sycophants is that 
proceedings are conducted on the ‘old boy’ net- 
work, and they cannot accustom themselves to the 
notion that foreign dictators may not operate on 
the same level. The same trouble arose over 
Hitler. The Chamberlain / Halifax /Dawson group 
simply could not believe that they were dealing 
with a maniac; the wholé deplorable history of 
appeasement; arose, from their belief that they 
could do bysiness with bim, In much the same 
way, the comical Summit fiasco came about 
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largely because of the inflated value Mr. Mac- 
millan placed on himself as a Peacemaker; he 
could not, and apparently still cannot, see that to 
Mr. K the Summit or any other conference is 
simply a device to be exploited for his own and 
his country’s aggrandisement. If he now throws 
a sop to Mr. Macmilian, it is not because he 
takes the Prime Minister seriously, but simply 
because it may be useful to keep the British 
Government’s hopes alive—in case some fresh 
meeting later may offer another opportunity for 
another propaganda victory. To take Mr. K’s 
pronouncements at their face value, and to be 
sO naive as to complain of an inability to under- 
stand what Mr. K’s purpose is today (if Mr. 
Macmillan does not know what that purpose is, 
it is high time he handed over to somebody who 
does), is simply to play the Russian’s game. 


The Way ofa Demagogue 


Hs FRANKLIN’s report from Elizabethville 
gives a fair indication of the difficulty con- 
fronting the UN in dealing with Katanga. It is 
obvious that Belgian troops must be cleared out 
of the whole of the Congo: to have allowed 
Katanga to remain ‘occupied,’ even if that could 
be shown to meet with the Katangans’ wishes, 
would sooner or later have made a return to 
violence inevitable. On the other hand, it is not 
enough for the UN to assert that it is not inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the Congo if, by 
its intervention, it creates the kind of power 
vacuum that a demagogue can exploit. Nothing 
that Mr. Lumumba has said on his travels alters 
the impression that the unfavourable opinion 
Mr. Franklin formed of him is justified; his pro- 
nouncements have been confusing and hysterical 
—suggesting that he is another Castro without 
Castro’s more endearing traits. The existence of 
a UN force, necessary though it may be to pre- 
vent further bloodshed, may be just what Mr. 
Lumumba requires to establish his authority over 
areas of the Congo where otherwise his writ could 
not hope to run—hardly a happy outlook for 
their residents. 


London Lights 


HAT strip clubs have been multiplying in 

London recently is generally known: that the 
resulting competition tends to provide their 
patrons with more bizarre and more salacious 
performances could reasonably have been in- 
ferred. But the account which Kenneth Allsop 
gives in this number of the Spectator will come 
as a shock to those who imagined that the enter- 
tainment provided is akin to that which Windmill 
audiences have long enjoyed, or to that provided 
by road shows scouring the provinces under such 
titles as No Nudes is Bad Nudes. London ‘clubs,’ 
Mr. Allsop has found, are now providing their 
members with programmes of a kind which they 
would be hard put to to find in any other city in 
the world. 

No doubt if the facts were more generally 
known there would be an outcry for a clean-up 
campaign. But there is no evidence that business- 
men—who appear to make up the hard core of 
strip-tease audiences—are depraved by gratify- 
ing in this taste; what evidence there is suggests 
that. on the contrary, the spectacle—if indulged 
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in sufficiently often—is more calculated to bore 
than to inflame. In any case, the lesson of Pigalle, 
as Peter Michaels’s article suggests, is that simple 
nudity can become a bourgeois, almost a family 
spectacle; no more, often a lot less, debauching 
than an evening’s pub-crawl. 

What is unpleasant about these London strip 
clubs is not so much their existence as the 
hypocrisy which the fact that they exist reflects 
For the payment of a token membership fe 
it is possible to see in comfort—surrounded by 
tycoons, with perhaps an MP or two for good 
measure in the audience—performances which 
would be instantly prosecuted if they were put 
on in a theatre or cinema. It is not even possible 
for a writer to set down, however clinically, 
exactly what can be seen on these club stages; 
no printer would print it, no publisher publish 
it, for fear of exciting the attention of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. It is surely a 
grotesquely anomalous situation when the mildeg 
of entertainment in a pub may still be the sub 
ject of prosecution, while a strip club next doot 
can give its patrons exactly what they want with 
out any risk of interference by the law. 


Chunnel 


HETHER a Channel tunnel is the best of all § 
the possible ways of linking Britain with f 


the Continent is a matter for debate: a bridge 


might be a better solution; and it is not incon. | 
ceivable that the development of hovercraft may | 
make any permanent link unnecessary. But it | 
comes as a surprise to find people still arguing, 
as Major-General Sir Edward Spears does in a | 
booklet, that ‘strategically the Tunnel would | 


present an intolerable danger.’ True, a writer who 
can say “The British people need no tunnels’ can 
hardly be taken seriously; but how else, except on 
the assumption that the military authorities 
(Major-General Spears is far from being alone in 
his views) are still convinced a tunnel would be 
risky, can the delay in starting on the project be 
accounted for? The money, apparently, is there; 
and if the people who provided it are willing to 
take the risk, why not let them? So long as the 


taxpayer is not called upon to subsidise the ven- | 


ture, there can be no reason for delaying it. 


After the Honeymoon 


From MICHAEL LEAPMAN 


NICOSIA 


HERE are dozens vu! excuses for the low poll 
, y= the Cyprus elections. It was a hot day, 
many people were on holiday, the result was a 
foregone conclusion. The fact remains that the 
pro-Makarios Patriotic Front will control the 
House of Representatives with a mandate from 
barely half the Greek-Cypriot electorate. Only 
64 per cent. of the registered Greek voters went 
to the polls. In December, at the Presidential 
election, there was a turnout of 90 per cent. The 
result was a foregone conclusion then, too. 

On the Turkish side, 25 per cent. abstained. 
Here, although the official National Front won 
all the seats. there was Guite considerable support 
for independent candidates—a symptom of the 
growing opposition to Dr. Kutchuk’s leadership. 
Many observers would not have been surprised 
to see him disappear from the political scene 
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some weeks back, and there are frequent rumours 
of plots to overthrow him. But with only fifteen 
seats in a House of fifty, the Turks are not really 
politically relevant. Until there is a split in the 
Greek ranks, it makes little difference to anybody 
but the Turks themselves who represents them. 
It is the Greek members who will control the 
Island for the next five years, and that is why, 
in a community as politically conscious as the 
Greek-Cypriots are (where the men congregate 
every evening in the ccffee-shops and talk about 
little else but politics), a 36 per cent. abstention 
is a very high figure indeed. What it implies is 
that Archbishop Makarios’s prestige will not 
much longer be able to command an automatic 
response from the electorate; that the Front’s 
reputation will from now on stand on whatever 
concrete results it is able to achieve. Even before 
the marriage is officially consummated, the 
honeymoon is over. 

Why this early disillusion? During the long, 
niggling negotiations between the Archbishop and 
Mr. Amery, the local press managed to inspire 
doubt as to the worth of the Zurich and London 
Agreements. Particularly they seized on reports 
that Britain intended to use the Cyprus bases for 
the stockpiling of nuclear weapons, and as bases 
for H-bomber patrols. Under the Agreements, 
the papers pointed out, there was nothing the 
Cyprus Government could legally do about it. 
What kind of independence is it, they asked, when 
a foreign power is allowed to plant volcanoes in 
our midst? That is why the eventual signing of 
the bases agreement brought nothing more than 
a melancholy sigh of relief here. And it is the 
chief reason why apathy hurig over the elections 
—that, and the fact that the last thing Cypriots 
want is a return to violence. 

AKEL, the Communist Party, did a deal with 
the Patriotic Front, whereby it was automatically 
‘granted’ five seats. It is a strong party, and many 
of its candidates won nearly as many votes as 
Patriotic Front men. Had they genuinely fought 
the election, though, they would not have won 
as many seats, owing to the electoral system in 
which votes from the towns and villages are 
counted together. AKEL is very strong in the 
towns, largely because it is by far the best organ- 
ised of the parties. Through its affiliated trades 
union federation it runs several good welfare 
schemes. AKEL is the real long-term danger to 
the Patriotic Front. If the new Government does 
not quickly and effectively tackle the Island’s 
economic problems—of which unemployment is 
the most serious—support for the Communists 
will certainly grow. 

The Patriotic Front put out an im4**ssive elec- 
tion manifesto: a ‘new deal’ for rura! workers, 
an improved social insurance scheme and ‘a more 
equal distribution of the Island’s wealth.’ The 
new administration will be judged not on its 
members’ past record and reputation, but on how 
effectively it carries out this programme. If it 
fails (or even if the harvest happens to be poor 
for a couple of years running) AKEL will be 
quick to grab its chance. Ard what will then 
happen to the British bases offers an intriguing 
field of speculation. 





TROG is on holiday 
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White Hope 


From KENNETH MACKENZIE 


HAD the unusual experience last week of going 
I Stellenbosch, the university town which 
nurtured Afrikaner nationalism, and hearing an 
Afrikaner make a most sensible, non-racialist 
political speech. The speaker was Dr. Jan Steytler, 
leader of the Progressive Party, and there is a 
vaguely hopeful story in its recent growth and 
vigour. 

The Progressive Party was born a year ago 
when the unending expediency and lack of back- 
bone of the United Party, the principal opposi- 
tion party, became too much for eleven of its 
MPs, mostly young men. They decided to form a 
party that would take the straightforward stand 
that racial discrimination is wrong and that full 
rights must be granted to all civilised men. The 
rights of racial minorities would be protected by 
a bill of rights, a rigid constitution and group 
representation in an upper house. They then 
appointed a commission of experts to ‘decide 
for them what they meant by ‘civilised.’ It will 
report in November, probably recommending 
some sort of qualified franchise on the Rhodesian 
pattern. 

The little group of MPs did extremely well in 
the last session of Parliament, continually expos- 
ing the immorality of the basic assumptions of 
both the other parties, and fighting a brave fight 
on behaif of those detained under the emergency 
(the United Party, as usual, compromised itself). 
But the accusation repeatedly thrown at them 
from the Nationalist side was: “You represent no 
one. You will never win an election.’ 


Well, last month they fought their first election, 
a municipal by-election in Johannesburg’s Ward 
Six, a comfortable but not particularly rich 
residential area. They did not win it, but in a 
straight fight against the United Party their 
candidate polled 1,779 votes to his opponent’s 
1,878—a difference of only 99. At the last elec- 
tion a Liberal had opposed the United Party and 
polled only 508 votes, giving the United Party 
a majority of 2,165. On this showing, and con- 
sidering that the Congo made this a bad time for 
progressive electioneering (‘Bongo, bongo, bongo, 
i don’t wanna leave the Congo,’ the hecklers kept 
singing), the Progressives can win elections in 
about eight or nine parliamentary constituencies. 


There is an impressive air of bustle, energy and 
youthful idealism in their offices, and there is no 
doubt that their membership is expanding fast, 
mostly among the better-off English-speaking 
community. They are also led by professionals 
who know all about public relations and how to 
keep the press happy. Their speakers not only 
know exactly what to say, and say it incisively in 
English and Afrikaans; they are also punctual, 
well-combed and soberly suited. 

It is interesting to contrast them with the 
Liberal Party. On policy they differ in that the 
Liberals are committed to a universal adult 
franchise. On tactics, the Progressives will have 
nothing to do with extra-parliamentary activities 
such as demonstrations, boycotts and strikes; the 
Liberals now devote most of their attention to 
them. 


CAPE TOWN 


A typical Liberal Party meeting will have more 
non-whites in the audience than whites; a Xhosa 
interpreter, a rather wild-eyed young speaker who 
is emotional but muddled and a number of 
Special Branch policemen taking notes. A typical 
Progressive Party meeting is all-white, with an 
air of prosperity and respectability about it, with 
no interpreter and no police. 

The Progressives are prepared to accept non- 
white members if they would qualify as voters 
under the Progressives’ civilisation test—which is 
still to be formulated. Clearly on those terms 
they will get very few. The Liberals, on the other 
hand, having lost most of their more Right-wing 
members to the Progressives, are now going all- 
out in an attempt to fill the ‘power vacuum’ left 
by the banning of the African National Congress 
and the Pan-Africanist Congress. 


To return to Dr. Steytler’s meeting at Stellen- 
bosch: he attracted about 350 people, many of 
them students come to jeer, and had no trouble in 
dealing with their heckling and questions (‘How 
would a rigid constitution have helped the Congo 
whites?’ ‘Would Jomo Kenyatta qualify as 
civilised?’). His main point was that a policy of 
repression could only lead to more and better 
Sharpevilles and greatzr isolation. ‘But I do not 
ask you to change because Nkrumah does not 
approve, I ask it because in 1960 nobody, 
absolutely nebody, can justify a policy of racial 
discrimination. Can you? [He asked a heckler.] 
Can anybody in this hall?’ And nobody could, 
or even tried to. 

This sort of talk may sound commonplace, but 
it is revolutionary in Stellenbosch. Responsible 
politicians have never before come and said such 
things. And although his audience acted as if it 
were unconvinced (the people I walked out with 
were saying, ‘What a wasted evening!’ ‘These 
people mustn’t come and talk such nonsense to 
us, man’), the meeting must have made them 
think. 

The Progressives’ only hope of being more than 
a brave minority lies in the vigorous political 
mix-up that a serious economic crisis or further 
racial disorders might stimulate. They refuse to 
help bring on the crisis or to agitate the disorders. 
This leaves them in a rather anomalous position, 
like a pacifist with shares in a munitions factory. 
But their presence does give those who are deter- 
mined to be optimistic about the white South 
Africans’ ability to deal with the situation some 
cause for their optimism. 


-———GOING ON HOLIDAY? 


You might be unable to buy the Spectator 
when you go on holiday, as newsagents do 
not carry surplus copies. To make sure of 
receiving your Spectator send us your 
holiday address and we will post the paper 
to you—at 114d. per copy. Instructions to: 


SALES MANAGER 


THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCI1 
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The Road from Billericay 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Mr. MorGan PuiLuips has been 
a long time up Mount Sinai, and 
some of the Israelites (if Mr. 
Michael Foot is not a Lost Tribe, 
I should dearly like to know what 
he is) have been getting out of 
hand. You could hardly describe 
the Nationalisation of the means 
of Ambition, Distraction, Ugli- 
/ fication and Derision as a Golden 
Calf, but they have been worshipping something 
pretty odd these last few months, and Joshua 
Gaitskell must have been the most relieved man 
on the plain when he saw Mr. Phillips emerge 
from the cloud carrying a couple of large stone 
tablets which he has now dumped on the table, 
with a perceptible ‘ouf.’ And if its one bad 
blunder can be dispensed with, Labour in the 
Sixties (price sixpence, and at last a rest from 
the stridently South Bank layout and typography 
that Transport House recently caught up with a 
couple of years after everybody else had aban- 
doned it) might well turn out to be the way to 
the Promised Land. 

It begins, it is true, ominously. ‘Since last 
October,’ Mr. Phillips writes, ‘the Labour Party 
has been immersed in an internal controversy 
about the causes of its defeat, which has sapped 
its energies and damaged its morale. It is essen- 
tial that we should end this sterile inquest.’ 

Well, yes. But what Mr. Phillips does not men- 
tion—I suppose he could hardly be expected to— 
is that the sterile inquest has. now turned into 
a struggle for power, and that he really cannot 
expect those who think they see their goal—the 
destruction of Mr. Gaitskell—in sight to call off 
the hunt at Mr. Phillips’s bidding. When he says, 
almost immediately, ‘We must decide to end 
forthwith the fruitless reappraisal of the past and 
instead to face the challenge of the future’ his 
advice is, strictly speaking, redundant. The 
Labour Party debate has long since turned away 
from the reappraisal of the past and faced. the 
challenge of the future with an all too literal 
grimness, the challenge of the future being the 
challenge to Mr. Gaitskell of those who want 
to remove him from the leadership of the Labour 
Party and his ideas and policies from its pro- 
gramme, and then sink comfortably back into 
the delicious warmth of permanent minority 
status, going to the country every few years 
with a foreign policy based on Mr. Zilliacus’s 
articles about the peace-loving Soviet Union, 
and a domestic policy based on the nationalisa- 
tion of you know what. 

But, as I say, these are truths Mr. Phillips, 
though he knows them perfectly well, can hardly 
be expected to acknowledge in public. And hav- 
ing hurried over this awkward first yard of the 
ground, he makes some remarkable progress 
over the rest of it. His analysis of what drives 
the Conservative Party and its supporters is, to 
put it mildly, biased, but when he leaves polemic 
and looks at the state of the nation a little more 
dispassionately, he has some pertinent things to 
say, in particular a’ reminder of the extent to 
which the social services have been eroded over 
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the past few years (‘. . . we treat our old people 
worse than any European nation except Spain. 
Our family allowances, measured against their 
original purpose, are a farce. . . .’). When he gets 
on to foreign policy, he is equally one-two-three. 

Having set the scene, Mr. Phillips moves his 
actors on to it. And there are some surprises in 
the cast. The decline of manual labour and the 
rapid increase of administrative and technical 
labour is something that has been going on for 
a long time and has been a secret to very few 
people. Its effect on the Labour Party itself, and 
the party’s electoral chances, has also been 
widely recognised. But Mr. Phillips is very crisp 
indeed about this phenomenon. 

Clearly the danger exists that membership of 
the Labour Party is gradually ceasing to be 
what in the past we have claimed as its greatest 
strength—a mirror of the nation at work. The 
problems and viewpoints of those engaged in 
new industries and new occupations are through 
lack of representation only faintly heard in 
the councils of the Party. 

This is already a serious difficulty and it may 
well get worse as the new pattern of industry 
and employment emerges. . . . 

It is not often that you hear a General Secretary 
of the Labour Party saying this sort of thing, 
either: 

. . . the average age of the Labour MPs has 
gone up at every election since 1945, and today 
the average Labour MP is, at 55, seven years 
older than his opponent. More striking still is 
the fact that in the present Parliament we have 
only 18 MPs under 40 compared with 72 
Tories, while on the other hand we have 80 
MPs over 60—including 21 over 70—as com- 
pared with only 37 Tories. 


As for 
... to large numbers of sympathetic but 

uncommitted people, to the youth of the ’60s, 
to the men and women in white-collar and pro- 
fessional employment whom we shall wish to 
draw in, we must frankly recognise that the 
appearance of the Party is often unattractive 
and even repellent. 

I could hardly have put it more forcibly myself, 

except possibly by changing ‘often’ to ‘invari- 

ably’ in the last line. 

But then Mr. Phillips slips. ‘The Parliamentary 
Party,’ he says, discussing party unity, ‘is one 
centre of decision-making, the National Execu- 
tive Committee another and the Annual Con- 
ference a third. Policy therefore cannot be laid 
down: it must be agreed.’ These sentiments no 
doubt reflect the present state of affairs in the 
Labour Party—the Conference does indeed make 
decisions. But what counts is not who takes deci- 
sions—the Daily Worker is always full of 
pathetic little announcements saying that No. 
3144 branch of the National Union of Vehicle 
Builders has passed a resolution saying that all 
American troops in Britain should be sent home 
immediately—but who takes the effective deci- 
sions. And Mr. Phillips’s whole argument on 
this subject leaves wide open the one question 
that should be firmly closed: the absolute con- 
trol that must be finally vested, however many 
discussions may be had with other bodies, and 
however much notice may be taken of those other 
bodies’ decisions, in the one group chosen by 
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the electorate to be the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons. I expect more trouble ia 
October over this paragraph of Mr. Phillips's 
than over the whole of the rest of his pamphlet, 
not excluding his admirable criticisms of the 
picecanthropoid attitude of too many Labour- 
controlled Councils (‘a morbid dislike of pub- 
licity,’ ‘a much wider tolerance is desirable’) and 
his blunt insistence that Labour Party members 
must pay more if they wish to compete on any- 
thing like equal terms with the Tory Party, and 
his plain hint that it is high time the Party 
stopped regarding advertising as an invention of 
the Devil himself, and started to use it. 

Will it work? It ought to; simultaneously with 
Mr. Phillips’s pamphlet comes the final instal- 
ment of Dr. Mark Abrams’s ‘Why Labour has 
lost Elections,’ in the August Socialist Commen- 
tary. One section of this last instalment deals 


with ‘Prosperity and Politics, and anyone in- 


the Labour Party who thinks the two are un- 
connected ought to be a member of Victory for 
Socialism, and in most cases actually is. Trog’s 
famous Spectator cartoon (already reproduced 
twice elsewhere without acknowledgement, I 
might say) of Mr. Macmillan sitting at the 
Cabinet table with his colleagues—a television 
set, refrigerator, motor-car, washing machine— 
and saying ‘Well, gentlemen, I think we all 
fought a good fight,’ summed up what had come 
to be widely regarded, on both sides, as the ‘I’m 
all right, Jack’ election. Like all summaries, it 
slightly distorts the picture. Dr. Abrams’s find- 
ings indicate that what distinguishes the working- 
class Conservative voter from the working-class 
Labour voter is not the possession of those 
adjuncts of the good life that Trog drew, for these 
are owned in almost exactly the same propor- 
tions by working-class voters whether they vote 
Conservative or Labour, or neither. The one 
distinguishing element is the ownership of a 
house. The more likely a working-class voter is 
to own his own house, the more likely he is to 
vote Conservative. 


There is nothing particularly surprising in 
this, except no doubt to most of the members 
of the Labour Party. The ownership of your own 
house, sneered at by the faithful in their collec- 
tive sneer at selfishness and greed, represents in 
its most tangible form the natural human desire 
for an immovable base, an anchor, a physical 
position in the community. What more natural 
than that people who have got that position 
should be increasingly reluctant to support a party 
that gives every sign of wanting to take it away 
again? The first result announced on election 
night was that of Billericay. Now this was 
properly regarded by both sides as a barometer- 
constituency: as goes Billericay, so goes the 
nation. The reason for its representative nature 
was the vast new housing estates in the constitu- 
ency; if the Labour Party could hold or capture 
these newly rooted, it would win. If the over- 
spilled settled down among the green fields and 
new brick and .voted Tory, the Labour Party 
would lose. It seemed as simple as that. and it 
was. 


E. L. Gardner, Con. 29,224 
Mrs. R. A. Smythe, Lab. .. .. 24402 
P. M. T. Sheldon-Williams, Lib. 9.347 
Con. majority 4,822 


(Con. majority 1955, 4,206) 
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Apotheosis of a Post Office Clerk 


From HARRY FRANKLIN* 


MONTH before Congo Independence Day | 

sat in the great lounge of a house in 
Leopoldville’s most fashionable street. It bad 
been the house of the Burgomaster of that city, 
but was now occupied by Mr. Patrice Lumumba, 
holding his daily levee as if he were already 
Premier of a new Republic, which in the event 
he very nearly was not. 

Opposite the Premier and myself, on another 
settee, ‘sat an attractive Belgian girl and an 
African henchman of Lumumba’s whom I had 
observed to be guests at my hotel, together with 
a bearded man variously rumoured to be the 
girl’s husband (or fiancé), a Turk, a journalist and 
a Russian spy. The trio’s purpose was to request 
Lumumba’s intervention to dissuade the Gover- 
nor-General, still the nominal master of the 
Congo, from deporting the girl as an alleged 
Communist agent. A senior Belgian civil servant, 
about to go on indefinite leave at the insistence 
of a displeased Provincial Governor, was hover- 
ing close, in order to inform ‘M. le Président’ 
(President of the MNC political party) of this 
injustice, and to express the hope that Mr. 
Lumumba would find his services more valuable 
under the new regime. Off left was a Principal 
Secretary to the Governor-General who was 
kept waiting for an hour with an important 
document requiring Lumumba’s signature. A 
ragged African swept the floor. Dapper black 
aides kept dashing in with little slips of paper 
for M. le Président to glance at and instruct 
upon. Two African women with babies slung 
across their backs lingered near the door to 
present their request or complaint; other 
suitors waited outside. 

Mr. Lumumba assured me that he had the 
complete support of all the Congolese people— 
but that the other political parties, King 
Baudouin, the Belgian Government, the finan- 
ciers, the Catholic Church in Belgium, the Congo 
missionaries and the local civil service were 
plotting against him. He said that all the political 
parties in Belgium supported him, including the 
Communists. He asserted his absolute belief in 
non-violence—and added that if he were not 
made head of the new Republic he would smash 
it within three months. He proclaimed his com- 
plete honesty—and admitted that his imprison- 
ment for embezzling post office funds some 
years ago was just. The prospect of lawlessness 
and bloodshed in a new Congo with-himself at 
its head, he said, did not exist. 


* 


Finance, politics and cowardice moved the 
Belgian Government to kick away the barrier of 
a bureaucratic dictatorship and let in the rush of 
unprepared Africans to govern a huge country 
that never was a nation. For several years 
Brussels was losing money on the Congo. The 
Christian Democratic Party was unable to stay 
in power without the assistance of a Liberal 


ELIZABETHVILLE 


Party which had taken the immediate emancipa- 
tion of the Congo on to its political platform. 
The 1959 Leopoldville riots—partly anti- 
European, although no European was killed— 
finally panicked the Government. 

In deciding to hand over the Congo to the 
Congolese after allowing a few months for 
electioneering and organisation, the Belgian 
Government knew that it would be handing over 
to a hundred or two little men, mostly unprin- 
cipled opportunists and failures in their previous 
occupations whose chief talent was the ability 
to raise a localised following by mass hysteria. 
By Brussels reckoning, however, this did not 
matter because the Africans would love the 
Europeans for their ‘liberation,’ and would, on 
recent precedent, only cut each other up and not 
the white men. They would also love Belgium, 
thus enabling the Belgian Government and its 
financier backers to make highly profitable 
economic agreements with the new Congo. The 
great mines and industries and the European 
towns could be easily protected by the police, 
gendarmerie and Force Publique and would be 
well administered by the European civil service. 
To this end the pensions and two-thirds of the 
salaries of the officers of all these organisations 
were guaranteed from Belgium; and the chances 
of good employment in overcrowded Belgium 
were so small that their alternatives would 
appear to be to stay or starve. The Congo Re- 
public would in fact remain the Belgian preserve 
that it had always been, with Brussels saving 
one-third on the pay bill, cutting down on ex- 
penditure for the development of unprofitable 
social services—for which the Congolese must 
look to their new Government—and retaining 
industrial profits. The Congo would pay 
Brussels once more. 

It has not worked out that way, as any experi- 
enced colonial official in the Congo could have 
told the Belgian Government, and as some did. 
Lawlessness, initially leading to murder of 
Africans by Africans of different tribes and 
political groupings, inevitably brought looters 
and criminals and mutineers to the fore and the 
glazed eyes of drunken savage mobs could see 
neither white nor black, but only red. Good 
civil servants, thoroughly demoralised by such 
an abrupt reversal of policy, by months of con- 
flicting orders as the failure of the Brussels plan 
became more apparent, and by incessant over- 
work in an attempt to keep to an impossible 
schedule of reorganisation, elections, leader- 
training and the formation of provincial and 
central governments had to, and did, crack. 
European civilians, watching their currency be- 
coming worthless, their property unsaleable, the 
future of their jobs or of their businesses un- 
certain, began to pull out, adding the flight of 





*Harry Franklin is a former Minister for Edu- 
cation and Social Services in Northern Rhodesia: 
he is one of the two elected Central African Party 
members on the Northern Rhodesia Legislative 
Council. 
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their capital to that of foreign and metropolitan 
investors who saw what was coming. The con- 
dition of the Belgian Congo on the eve of Inde- 
pendence Day was already near chaos. Within a 
week the state of the new Republic was one of 
complete anarchy. Months of corrupt intrigues 
amongst hundreds of political gang leaders, 
white colons trying to climb on to the most likely- 
looking bandwagons, even civil servants curry- 
ing favour with probable—and improbable— 
winners of the approaching rat-race, created a 
confusion which Communist agents were de- 
lighted to exploit, Ministers from Brussels 
threatened, cajoled, took up favourites and 
dropped them, and were finally outwitted and 
bewildered by Patrice Lumumba, who, after im- 
properly conducted elections and still with noth- 
ing approaching a majority of Congolese votes, 
put his competitors into grossly overpaid minis- 
terial posts, and became head of the new 
Republic. 

The soldiers of the Force Publique, paid at a 
rate of £2 10s. a month, were on duty for four 
days and nights of the Independence ‘celebra- 
tions.” They saw, and had seen for some time 
before, the new little leaders of their country 
grow big in black Buicks taking them to 
champagne parties. They saw their tribal chiefs 
despised and their officers in wavering uncer- 
tainty. They went to Lumumba and demanded 
their cut. Lumumba gave them more promises 
and hastily made some of them generals. The 
common soldiers promptly went on a jag—a 
terrible jag of machine guns and grenades, 
booze and women. Despite the urgings of some 
brave men amongst them, many of the Euro- 
pean officers of the army and the police led, in 
panic, the flight of half the civilian population 
that they should have stayed to protect. The other 
half stayed and protected themselves. In 
Leopoldville, Elizabethville, Jadotville—at every 
centre of white population, a handful of resolute, 
properly armed men could have prevented the 
destruction and looting and murder. A handful 
of such men, Belgian paratroopers, soon stopped 
it. 

* 


Now tragedy gives way to farce. The Govern- 
ment of the new Republic, led by a man who will 
‘call on the Devil himself—to use his own 
words—for the maintenance of his regime, is 
protected by the United Nations and recognised 
by the world. He will presumably be financed by 
the West or the East or both. Any impartial in- 
vestigation would show the regime to be uncon- 
stitutionally created. The Independent Republic 
of Katanga, even if equally unconstitutionally 
created, receives no support; though its leader, 
if not without faults, is at least a sane, humane 
man of reason and middle-class solidarity who 
has the audacity to say that he actually likes 
white men as well as black. 

How unconstitutional is the Katanga Republic? 
Is it sensible that Mr. Tshombe should be forced 
to hand over his country, in which law, order and 
industry are restored, to alien forces? He believes 
that the UN forces and advisers are going to 
bring the Congo back to something approaching 
normal and then leave it all to Mr. Lumumba to 
keep it so. His belief appears to be correct and 
his resentment understandable. 
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Brave New Underworld 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


HERE are probably three hundred strip clubs 

prospering in Britain, two hundred of them 
in London alone, though an accurate figure is 
elusive because they flit as elusively as the bulbs 
on a pin-table. But enough of them have opened 
in the past three years to have caused the Public 
Morality. Council to brand London ‘the Mecca 
of the strip-tease industry,’ and to have induced 
vague whinnies of disapproval from bishops and 
members of the House of Lords. Still, many of us 
are unwilling to accept unquestioningly the stric- 
tures of bishops and watch committees. 


It occurred to me that no one, not even their 
opponents, had plainly said—perhaps they do not 
even know—what does go on inside a strip club. 
On the testimony of the proprietors and em- 
ployees, printed in newspaper interviews, I had 
received the impression that they are unsullied 
in atmosphere as the YWCA, as jolly as the 
Gang Show. One establishment, I had read, is 
run by a devout Catholic, another has its 
resident padre. The girls—de-feathered and en- 
skirted—regularly help at church bazaars. The 
productions, it is emphasised, are artistic. The 
premises are ‘tasteful.’ Mothers come along 
proudly to watch their daughters’ accomplish- 
ments. Businessmen can relax while topping up 
their esthetic batteries. The strip-queens are 
lofty in ethics and impregnable in virtue— 
indeed, a regiment of them recently staged a 
Soho protest march bearing banners with the 
stirring device: WE ARE NICE GIRLS. A nineteen- 
year-old blonde said passionately (but with only 
spiritual passion): “We are more moral than 
ordinary working girls like secretaries and such. 
And what’s more, we work harder.’ 

It seemed timely to do some research; for if, 
after all, this was simply a matter of a girl grace- 
fully disrobing to music in innocent pantomime 
—a sort of Mother Goosepimple—the Public 
Morality Council was being needlessly fussed. 
As it turns out, I have news for the Public 
Morality Council. I confess that it surprises me 
‘finding myself supplying evidence for this body 
which, while doubtless worthy in intention, has 
never excited my support. Yet, after spending 
several boring, seedy and soiling evenings 
trudging with my eyes over acres of twitching 
bare flesh, I think the facts might usefully be 
more widely known. 

Soho was the field of investigation. Here, the 
strip clubs have burgeoned so thickly that 
between the restaurants, pubs, coffee bars and 
delicatessens is an intermittent frieze of photo- 
graphic studies of bulging girls: it is like trying 
to shoulder your way through a marrow-patch. 
_ Around the alleyway doorways and the Aladdin’s 
cave lobbies the neon flickers, the lamps flare in 
haloes around the curves and contortions, and 
the superlatives contest shrilly: ‘sexiest,’ 


“SAUCIEST,’ ‘NAUGHTIEST,’ ‘MOST EXCITING,” ‘MOST 
GLAMOROUS,’ ‘MOST INTIMATE.” In fact, there 
proves to be what.is, I suppose, an unavoidable 
sameness about the actual fare. 

A brunette is revealed upon a. spotlit divan. A 


spider appears to have spun a few wisps of black 
gossamer here and there across her pallid 
beefiness: black quasi-bra, perfunctory black 
panties, black fishnet stockings, black thread of 
suspender belt. She is unfolding a letter—pre- 
sumably from her lover, as it instantly spurs her 
into a randy thresh. She bites her lower lip. Her 
eyes gyrate. She thrusts her hands inside her 
panties; then kneads her breasts; with the dogged 
deliberation of a pre-breakfast physical-jerker 
she writhes out of the gossamer in a solitary 
sexual charade of half a dozen postures and 
speeds. She is doing this for the benefit of what 
is apparently a board meeting of company direc- 
tors. In the theatre’s faint heliotrope radiance the 
tiered rows of lounge chairs are solid with solid 
citizens. Cigar smoke coils. Through the strains 
of ‘Blues in the Night’ comes the clunk of ice in 
gins-and-tonic, and the grunt of expert com- 
ments and comparisons. 

One of the dependable routines, I found, is 
the flagellation act—a nude girl whimpering 
pleasurably as she cowers in the glare while 
being stock-whipped by a man in Russian boots. 
After a demonstration of sado-masochistic 
torture, this usually ends in a climax of the girl 
turning the whip upon the man in a transport of 
ruttish revenge. Apart from this standard attrac- 
tion, each club has its own frequently changed 
lip-wetting novelty numbers that cater for all 
tastes. You can see a naked girl strangled with a 
stocking. You can see girls seduced by a gorilla 
and a demon (‘The Devil and the Virgin’). 
married to Frankenstein’s monster, or making 
love to a life-size male statue. You can see girls 
pretending to conceal themselves with fans, veils 
and plumes, but also girls bare to their pudenda, 
for the convention of. G-string or diamanté star 
are old hat in this brave new underworld. 

You can watch girls in endless permutations of 
that divan fantasy—alone in a bedroom, or on a 
raft, or up a hay-loft, in narcissistic sexual 
athletics. You can see girls drawing phallic in- 
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ferences from objects in a dozen different ways 
just short of hanging a label on them. You can 
see harem orgies and slave-ship spectacles, with 
an elaborate choreography of flogging and 
brutality. You can see, in a science-fiction dance, 
a man arrayed as a gigantic electric plug flashing 
coloured lights as he connects with a girl arrayed 
as a gigantic electric point. 

You can, in Britain’s new good-time bazaar, 
see pretty well anything, and anything neither 
pretty nor well, if you have the subscription fee 
—and it is all legal. 

For this is a cosily private activity. These are 
membership clubs, beyond the restraining hand 
of censor or watch committee. Most are 
cramped, dingy cellar drinking clubs—“‘flea-pits’ 
in the industry’s phrase—whose cabarets, con- 
trary to the general contention, are, because of 
lack of space, costumes and facilities, generally 
less luxuriously twisted than those staged at the 
grander theatre clubs. There is also, here, an 
internal racket. At minimum outlay, a base- 
ment room opens, whisks in a quick crop of 
members for an ‘annual’ fee of £1 a head, closes 
a month later, and reopens elsewhere under 
another name to continue the shake-down. Apart 
from this sub-sub-contingent, however, there are 
about twenty relatively permanent clubs operat- 
ing in London, most of these concentrated in the 
Soho-Leicester Square purlieus, and a dozen of 
these are above the clip-joint level, have a be- 
dizened air of elegance, and, within their own 
terms, are well conducted. 

The development of the vogue may be traced 
back to the now venerable Windmill Theatre, 
which for an age held a surprising monopoly on 
nudity—but in Van Damm’s famous hall the 
tinselled torsos stood frozenly still (in case the 
Lord Chamberlain spotted them batting a false 
eyelash) or were gently twirled on tableaux like a 
wedding cake in a window. There was an attempt 
by ambitious impresarios to give the movement 
more mobility by sending out touring tease- 
shows with titles like Abreast of the News and 
Paris Sexations, and Phyllis Dixey had her phase 
as a stock-still poser and pin-up. It was Mr. 
D. P. Chaudhuri, Persian owner of the Irving 
Theatre, who did a little research and found that 
the Windmill could be checkmated and the 
‘don’t-move-I’ve-got-you-uncovered’ rule  by- 











‘Lay off children’s bones. They contain Strontium 90.’ 
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passed by forming a members-only club. He did, 
and he speedily had 61,000 registered clients. 
That was in 1956. His success did not go un- 
noticed, and imitators began to spangle the West 
End pastures like weeds in high summer. 


Every night now about 1,000 girls are 
simultaneously peeling off in Central London. 
Many of these work several clubs on a circuit, 
having barely time to drag on their sweaters and 
scurry round the corner before ripping them off 
again. On this strip-treadmill they pick up about 
£10 a go; but this is basic pay, the navvy class of 
the craft. Fifty pounds a week is commonplace, 
£300 and £750 a week not uncommon. A certain 
Tempest Storm, who is said to still even the slot 
machines of Las Vegas, is being brought over 
for the publicised sum of £1,000 a week. 

Such fees can be afforded with ease. The 
membership of London’s top twelve clubs is 
estimated at 250,000, who, in subscription dues 
varying between ten shillings and a guinea, in 
additional entrance fees of about £1, and in 
drinks, aré spending £2,000,000 a year, which 
may make clear why there is a keen wish to keep 
the. business thriving by _ stimulating jading 
palates with ever-weirder flavours. 

The dimensions of the boom in the mime of 
slap-and-tickle may be measured by the case of 
Paul Raymond, a thirty-two-year-old Glossop- 
born striver who, from being a £4 10s.-a-week 
potman in an Essex pub, now has a personal in- 
come of £2,000 a week, a.maroon Bentley Con- 
tinental, and a £20,000 home at Wimbledon. 
The source of these splendours is the Raymond 
Revuebar in Brewer Street, which Mr. Leslie 
Perrin, Mr. Raymond’s press agent, describes as 
‘the Atheneum of the strip clubs.’ Indeed, it 
seems possible that you might find yourself 
among the same company in either place. The 
names of Raymond Revuebar members are con- 
fidential, but I can tell. you that among the 
70,000 are ten MPs, eight millionaires, more 
than sixty knights, thirty-five peers and enough 
businessmen and captains of industry to drain 
dry the Stock Exchange and the Savoy Grill 
when a new whipping act is being staged. 

Mr. Raymond makes it plain that he is a 
churchgoer, a happily married family man with 
two children, and relentless in his concern for the 
spiritual welfare of his staff. I had just been 
watching that brunette wriggling out of her 
panties and reaching for a candle to the sus- 
tained applause of the executives breaking their 
journeys home to the suburbs, when I sought 
more information about Mr. Raymond’s attitude 
to his chosen task in life, He flinches from such 
words as ‘sordid’ and ‘salacious.’: He explains 
that, in his view, there is nothing immoral or 
ugly about the female body—any evil is right 
there in the eye of the observer. ‘Let’s not be 
childish about this,’ he says. practically. 
‘Stripping is an art, and it is art that separates ‘t 
from pornography.’He has invested £170,000 in 
his theatre—to ensure that there is nothing 


squalid in the atmosphere. He will not permit, 


nude photographs to be exhibited outside, for 
fear that they should offend.a passing young 
woman or someone of fragile susceptibilities. 

While the fountain purled in the Raymond 
Revuebar’s foyer and upstairs the bald heads 
glistened sweatily in the pastel lighting of the 


ritual chamber, trade was as brisk at the taber- | 
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nacle of another, and younger, titillation tycoon, 
Eric Lindsay, who, at twenty-five, is managing 
director of the Casino de Paris in Denman 
Street, behind Piccadilly Circus. Here the ninth 
edition of Paris Sensations is now _ panting 
through its daily continuous performance from 
early afternoon until late night. He appeared 
unworried about the outcrop of competition in 
the neighbourhood, and he takes pride in the 
‘niceness’ of his club. ‘Customers are discriminat- 
ing,’ he explained. ‘They can pick between the 
clubs that are nice and those that aren’t nice. 

What about the whipping act I had seen? I 
inquired. Plaintively, Mr. Lindsay retorted: “You 
can see things far more vicious than that in a 
variety theatre. After all, what is one going to 
do? Unless you introduce new stuff, every- 
thing’s going to get rather monotonous. Isn’t it?’ 

The customers fleeing monotony appear to 
come in all ages and social types, although 
prosperity is the distinguishing patina—at the 
prices charged by the glossier establishments, it 
is bound to be. There are youths trying to find 
out what it is all about, old men who can only 
just remember and want to be reminded, pro- 
vincial spree-merchants determined to beat up 
some London whoopee, Rugger club stag- 
parties, solitaries in raincoats and - spectacles 
seeking nourishment for their sad and obscure 
preoccupations, three-telephone chairmen with 
brandy-tans courting thrombosis. 

Will the strip club be a permanent part of the 
new social landscape? Tony Irving, a thirty- 
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three-year-old theatrical agent who has seventy 
strip-tease showgirls on his books (and collects 
10 per cent. of their average £40-a-week takings), 
thinks that the boom may continue for only 
another year. Ahead are signs that the easy- 
money days may be numbered. Last month Mr. 
R. A. Butler, the Home Secretary, was asked in 
the House of Commons if the new Licensing 
Bill would include provision “for the control of 
nightclubs to prevent nude shows and other un- 
desirable performances?’ In his reply Mr. Butler 
said: ‘In so far as they are not genuine members’ 
clubs, they would, under my proposals, require a 
justices’ licence for the supply of intoxicating 
liquor, and would thus become subject to an 
effective measure of control.” Which means that 
magistrates would have the same right to refuse 
licences to undesirable applicants as they already 
have with applicants to keep public houses. For, 
as the law now works, a-club does not need a 
licence. It is registered with the clerk of the local 
justices, who cannot: refuse registration,.and al- 
though intoxicating liquor may be sold there the 
police have no right of entry as they have 
into pubs. And, although a club can be struck 
off the register, it can pop up again under a 
changed name and be re-registered even while 
staying on the same premises. The Licensing Bill 
may clip the wings of the fly-by-night clubs; ‘t 
seems improbable that it will intrude upon the 
executive-level sex-shows. The brunette with the 
candle is a status-symbol which will be hard to 
put out. 


Box of Tricks 


By PETER 


LTHOUGH there are well over 100 night-clubs 
AS cabarets in Paris, they fall naturally into 
only two categories: the factories and the farm- 
yards. The chief function of the factories is to 
process their guests into a firm conviction that 
they are indeed in Paris, a very wicked, very gay 
city entirely true to its hugely canvassed notoriety. 
They set out—usually at anything from £1 to £5 
a head—to titillate the clientele and to send 
them home in the complacent belief that they 
have been rather naughty, but have successfully 
resisted being really sinful. 

Factories either proclaim themselves blatantly 
(Le Sexy, Le Sex-Appeal, Shocking) or. conceal 
themselves behind artfully, becoming allusions 
(La Nouvelle Eve, Les Naturistes, Venus), they 
are concentrated in ; the. side-streets off the 
Champs-Elysées, in Montparnasse and around 
the Place Pigalle, where many of them are con- 
trolled by underworld:characters of Corsican ori- 
gin. The staple fare is the girlie show, interlarded 
with vaudeville numbers, gymnastic capers and 
that sort of thing; at its lushest in the Lido which, 
oddly enough, used to be an indoor swimming 
pool, whence the name. Great efforts are made to 
cut dialogue down to a minimum since the fac- 
tories must reckon that, on an average evening, 
up to three-quarters of the audience is bereft of 
even the most shadowy acquaintance with French 
and that, at the best of times, wit and finesse aren't 
what people have come for. This results in some 
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curious contortions and has given birth to a kind 
of basic Gallo-Saxon also practised, though to a 
lesser degree, at those two classic standbys, the 
Casino de Paris and the Folies Bergére. 

Once one has seen a specimen factory show one 
has, of course, just about seen the lot, except for 
occasional changes in décor which occur every 
couple of years or so. These get tired notices in 
the press, but for the rest the industry runs as 
smoothly as the railways and provides less sub- 
stance for casual conversation in town than a 
new public works project on the outer boulevards. 
An odd variant on the recurring theme, closely 
resembling the import of charcoal to Newcastle, 
is the strip-tease, first acclimatised only a few 
years ago in an appropriately Wild West setting 
at the Crazy Horse Saloon. It has caught on; an 
ominous symptom of declining mental health. 

The farmyards possess twin characteristics. 
From the performers’ point of view they are use- 
ful sounding-boards and either fatten talent until 
it can be merchandised to suit the mass market or 
permit an entertainer to develop his art before 
an audience likely to catch a fine hint. From the 
spectators’ point of view, farmyards are either 
places of natural relaxation, or meeting-grounds 
for those with similar passions, or both. Unlike 
the factories, farmyards are highly specialised 
and tend to be swept by epidemics which rage for 
a while and are then ‘displaced’ by ‘others. Right 
after the war the fashionable thing Was complex 
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literary and philosophical patter, slide projec- 
tions of baroque inventions and bitter numbers 
sung off-key in a husky voice. The defunct 
Fontaine des Quatre Saisons lent gloss to this 
genre, including in its programmes the highly 
original abstract puppets invented by a retired 
doctor, now famous. A little later came the 
guitar craze. Jazz lagged behind since it was first 
mecessary to renew contact with American 
sources made inaccessible by the Occupation. 
The return to Paris of acknowledged masters 
like Sidney Bechet and Mezz Mezzrow helped, 
but the avant-garde of the Club St. Germain and 
the Club du Vieux Colombier looked beyond 
them for inspiration and pretty soon turned out 
music original enough to earn for some of its 
creators (like Claude Luter) a mention in jazz 
hagiology. Currently, there is no shortage of jazz 
dives, but many of them rely on foreign talent. 


The witty cabaret shows, equivalent to our 
intimate reviews, are not in the best of fettle. In 
Paris they have always had to face competition 
from the Chansonniers (of which only four are 
left), little theatres starting at 10 p.m. and chiefly 
prized for quick-fire punning and ruthless satire 
with a political bias. As a result, perhaps, cabarets 
tend to eschew politics, and even their social 
satire lacks bite. A promising venture animated 
by a couple of young fellow-Gascon disciples of 
Georges Brassens and established in hideous dis- 
comfort on the former premises of a horse- 
butcher has unfortunately disappeared. L’Ecluse, 
La Galerie 55, L’Echelle de Jacob, and Milord 
l Arsouille, amongst others, retain elements of 
creative sparkle, but even they fail to make a 
resounding impact in an age in which people 
apparently don’t go to nightclubs to have their 
grey matter stirred up a bit. Neither the Fourth 
nor the Fifth Republic managed to re-establish 
solidly the link between social protest, devoted 
artistry and a grateful public not quite sure 
whether it prefers to watch or to perform, which 
is at the base of successful intellectual cabarets. 


One casualty amongst night-sports in and 
around Paris has been the unpretentious 
guinguette. There used to be quite a few on the 
Butte Montmartre, as well as in suburbs like 
Robinson and Bougival, where one could dance 
under the trees in summer, eat and flirt in peace 
and fresh air. They have now been largely dis- 
placed by dance halls of a more or less repellently 
brassy aspect where the band is too loud and the 
atmosphere too thick. I know of a few where 
one can still hear a valse musette, but they figure 
in none of the standard guide-books. Instead, 
there are chi-chi places in the Bois de Boulogne 
where food and prices are as elaborate as the 
trumpeter’s hair-do. 


The farmyards and the factories between them 
still make Paris one of the few cities of the world 
where it is worth staying awake and sober during 
the small hours: Three or four of the former, 
being stock-exchanges of sexual inversion, enjoy 
an international reputation which doubtless 
ensures their future irrespective of the quality 
of whatever turns they might trot out. I some- 
times wonder what’s in store for the rest. Will 
nightclubs suffer the same decline as casinos at 
the hands of a generation which no longer con- 
siders them, chic? Pointer: Parisians who were 
really in» this season played bowls in fully 
automated alleys. — 
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Constructive Malice 


By R. A. CLINE 


HE doctrine of constructive malice has long 

bedevilled the English law of murder, con- 
fusing not only juries but judges as well. A man 
who intentionally kills without lawful justifica- 
tion is a murderer, and to this simple proposition 
the man in the street would give his ready assent. 
But what about the man who deliberately inflicts 
grievous bodily harm which will probably cause 
death? Is he to be acquitted of murder if he 
satisfies a jury that he did not realise the 
probable consequences of his act even if a 
reasonable man would have done? Or is the jury 
to be concerned only with what a reasonable 
man would have realised, ignoring the actual 
state of mind of the accused at the time of the 
act? Upon the answer to this a man’s life may 
depend. 


The tragic confusion into which the law on 
constructive malice has fallen was spotlighted 
by the recent case of the scrap-dealer Smith. In an 
attempt to escape from a police officer, Smith 
accelerated his car, to which the officer was 
clinging, and finally shook him off so that he fell 
in front of another car and received fatal. in- 
juries. Now, it was never suggested that Smith 
meant to kill the officer, with whom in fact he was 
on friendly terms. But Mr. Justice Donovan in 
his direction to the jury had called their atten- 
tion to the legal principle that a man is presumed 
to intend the natural and probable consequences 
of his acts. The Judge applied what is called the 
objective test, namely the test of what a reason- 
able man would contemplate as the probable 
result of his acts and therefore would intend. The 
accused complained to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal that this was not the correct test. The 
proper question for the jury was what Smith 
himself intended, however unreasonably—the s9- 
called subjective test. The appellate court upheld 
the complaint and the threat of hanging accord- 
ingly receded. But the Attorney-General took the 
case to the House of Lords who restored Smith’s 
conviction of capital murder. Their Lordships 
gave short shrift to the legal presumption as to 
intention. ‘It is only apt to confuse juries,’ and 
apparently more learned tribunals. In its place 
stood the reasonable man and what he would 
have contemplated if he had been at the wheel 
in Smith’s place. 


The fact that, though finally guilty of capital 
murder, Smith is to be reprieved does nothing to 
diminish one’s regret that Parliament failed to 
accept the recommendations made to the Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment over a de- 
cade ago by—amiong others—Gerald Gardiner, 
KC (now chairman of the Bar Council), and 
Terence Donovan, KC (as he then was): 


We regard it as both unnecessary and un- 
desirable that murder for which the punishment 
is death should extend to cases of unintentional 
homicide. We believe that our view accords with 
what the ordinary member of the public believes 
murder to be. . . . Murder should be limited to 
cases in which the accused intended to kill some- 
one. We do not think that juries, under the sort 
of direction they are likely to receive from 


Judges, would be slow to find such intention in 
any case in which it ought to be found, as for 
example where a man kills someone while in- 
flicting grievous bodily harm of a kind which 
was known to be likely to cause death. If he 
did not in-fact intend to cause death, we do not 
think he ought to be convicted of murder. 


* 


Confronted with a doubtfully worded statute, 
the Courts have often invoked the rule that the 
Legislature must be taken to have used the word 
or phrase in question in the sense attributed to it 
by earlier judicial decisions. In other words, our 
legislators are assumed to be aware of existing 
laws and the judicial interpretation of those laws. 
If this can be described as a presumption, it is 
certainly a rebuttable one; indeed the rule is 
beginning to wear a little thin. 


Take as an example the case of Buxton v. 
Minister of Housing which came before Mr. 
Justice Salmon last week. A company sought 
permission from its local authority to dig chalk 
on its own land. Fhe permission was refused; the 
company appealed to the Minister, who appointed 
an inspector to hold an inquiry. Mr. Buxton and 
others appeared at that inquiry and opposed the 
company’s application. The inspector recom- 
mended that the company’s application be dis- 
missed on the grounds that there was a likelihood 
of damage being done to neighbouring !and 
(which no doubt included Mr. Buxton’s pro- 
perty) by the chalk dust, and that in any case 
there was no shortage of chalk in the locality. 
The Minister, despite the inspector’s report, 
granted permission and so Mr. Buxton carried 
his opposition to the High Court. He asked the 
Court to set aside the Minister’s decision under 
a provision of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947. 


The Minister took the preliminary objection 
that Mr. Buxton had no Jocus standi, no right to 
go to the Court; only ‘persons aggrieved by any 
action on the part of the Minister’ had the right 
under the Act to apply and Mr. Buxton was not an 
‘aggrieved person’ in the sense in which that term 
had come to be judicially interpreted. The Judge 
upheld the Minister’s view but not without a 
strong protest. He repeated the words of the 
Lord Chief Justice in an earlier case on the same 
phrase: ‘I would like to voice a protest that 
Parliament continues to allow these words to 
come into Act after Act of Parliament.’ 

Clearly in any ordinary sense Mr. Buxton was 
aggrieved. He had spent large sums of money 
on his land and on his piggeries and his annoy- 
ance was very natural, as the Judge pointed out. 
But a nineteenth-century decision had laid it 
down that a person aggrieved must be a man 
who had suffered a legal grievance, a man against 
whom a decision had been pronounced which 
had wrongfully deprived him of something or 
wrongfully affected his title to something. Per- 
haps the Legislature may one day find the time to 
rectify this misleading phrase and avoid further 
grievances. 
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TOURIST IN AFRICA 


(5) The Rhodesias 


Saturday night in Ndola—Salisbury—Umtali— 
Zimbabwe. 


HE civilised route to Southern Rhodesia is 

from Beira in Portuguese East Africa. That is 
the way Cecil Rhodes came when he visited and 
scolded the disgruntled body of pioneers’who had 
toiled up. from the south. He coveted Beira, 
which he.saw as the natural opening to the new 
territories, and tried to pick a quarrel with the 
Portuguese. Lord Salisbury refused to go to war 
on his behalf. Beira remains Portuguese and air- 
conditioned sleepers now carry the wise travel- 
lers out of the hot coast to the frontier near 
Umtali. But, alas, I have never travelled on this 
route. I have come by train from Elizabethville 
and by air from London. Now I was committed 
to a very uncomfortable little vehicle. Had I 
wished, IT could have gone straight through to 
Salisbury, but this would have caused me to 
afrive'at a later hour than was convenient for 
my hosts, who live some forty miles out. 
Accordingly I arranged to spend the night at 
Ndola, in Northern Rhodesia, near the Belgian 
frontier. As soon as it was impossible to write 
legibly we were presented with the usual sheaf 
of official forms to fill. Could they not have been 
provided during our hour-long vigil in the hut 
Which at least provided chairs and a table? 
. I say ‘the usual official forms,’ but one was 
unique in my experience. In order to spend one 
night in transit at Ndola I was required, among 
other things, to inform .the Federal authorities 
of. the names, ages, sexes, dates and places of 
birth of children not, accompanying me (six in 
my case, whose birthdays I can never remember; 
they remind me in good time) and date and place 
of marriage. What European languages could I 
write? The oddest demand was to state ‘sex of 
wife.” No question was asked about ‘sex of hus- 
band.’ A note explained: ‘All information asked 
for is necessary either to comply with the law 
or for statistical purpose.’ 

An argumentative man might, I suppose, have 
tefused information which did not comply with 
the law. I filled it all in obediently in a hand- 
writing, shaken by the machine, which must, I 
fear, be causing overwork to the statisticians at 
Ndola. 

‘That fellow who stayed here on March 14— 
what do you make the name of the eldest son 
who didn’t accompany him — Might be 
Audubon?’ 

‘Or Anderson.’ 

‘Pass it to the Department of Epigraphy at 
Lusaka.’ 

‘Or Salisbury.’ 

‘They will pass it on to Salisbury.’ 

‘At least we've got his birthday.’ 

“Yes, that’s the great thing.’ 

‘But the Immigration Office have no business 


to let him through leaving an ambiguity of this 


kind,” 
‘Not enough men for the job.’ 


eect vs 


By EVELYN WAUGH 
(Illustrated by Quentin Blake) 


“We ought to increase the establishment.’ 

“We will.’ 

Looking at the form again (I kept a copy as 
a souvenir) I see I was too conscientious. 
Visitors for periods of less than sixty days need 
not answer Questions 13 to 18. So I need not 
have affirmed pretensions to write English. 
Rhodesians have good reason to be suspicious 
of English journalists, but it is, surely, naive to 
suppose that it takes sixty days to compose an 
article traducing them. 

Nor need I have stated that I was free from 
infectious or communicable diseases. That seems 
odder still, for it is one of the few sane questions. 
No country welcomes the plague-stricken. In 
fifty-nine days an active carrier should be able 
to broadcast his diseases liberally. 
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Here fully displayed are the arts of modern 
government for which, it is popularly believed, 


the native races are not yet far enough advanced. 


For the last hour of the flight there was no 
cloud and we could see a huge expanse of 
apparently quite empty ‘country; lake, swamp, 
bush, no sign of a road or village. The apparent 
emptiness of Africa seems to belie the popular 
claims to land-hunger, but no doubt there are 
good reasons for it which the tourist does not 
understand. 

The sun set and we came in by darkness. 

The agent of the statisticians was civil enough. 
A room had been booked for me in the town. 
There was a bus to take me there. I was the 
only transit-passenger. 

Ndola is_south-east of Mbeya, on the railway 
line which joins the Congo to Cape Town. I 
passed through it many years ago in a train. 
We arrived at 7.15 by my watch; 6.15 by local 
time. The town has grown beyond recognition 
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and is growing fast, spreading itself in the man- 
ner of modern Africa, where land is cheap and 
everybody worth the planners’ consideration has 
a motor-car, along broad boulevards in a litter 
of concrete, The hotel alone, one storeyed, stucco- 
faced, soon no doubt to be demolished and re- 
built, is a relic of pioneer days. The builders had 
plainly some faint memories of the column and 
architrave. Everything else in sight was ‘con- 
temporary.” 

It was a hot airless evening heavy with the 
fumes of metallurgy. The real copper belt where 
white, artisans, it is said, live the life of an 
American country club and honoured guests are 
luxuriously feasted, lies at some distance. Ndola, 
like every part of the continent, is in transition. 
It is already purely a white man’s town. On this 
Saturday evening there were fewer Africans in 
the streets than would be seen in London. Most 
of the white men seemed to be drunk. 

I left my bags in a sad little, stuffy bedroom, 
lit by a single faintly glowing bulb, and I 
wandered out. Attracted by a neon sign which 
read: ‘TAVERN, OLD ENGLISH ATMOSPHERE,’ 
I descended concrete steps to a basement 
bar, softly lit and pervaded by ‘background 
music.’ The barman was white and wore his hair 
in the Teddy-boy style. A white lady, whom I 
took to be a tart, sat before him. She had an odd 
look of Mrs. Stitch. Four or five youngish Rho- 
desians were drinking with her. The-old English 
atmosphere was provided by chairs and tables 
made to look rather like beer barrels. 

The bar of the hotel, to which I adjourned, 
was more congenial. I had no appetite for 
dinner and asked for some sandwiches. When 
they were brought, a frightfully drunk man came 
and devoured most of them. He was, he told 
me, a philosopher who had lost his soul. 

‘He’s a nice enough fellow,’ said the barman, 
‘except on Saturday nights.’ 

While he ate my sandwiches he uttered a great 
deal of vaguely familiar English verse. I think 
he was just stringing together as many odd lines 
of Shakespeare and Macaulay and Wordsworth 
and Kipling as had remained in his mind from 
some not very remote period of schooling; 
improvising a little, in part poetic, part Biblical 
Style, on the subject of his own evident unpopu- 
larity. 

A much less drunk man came to protect me. 

‘You mustn’t mind him. He's a _ bloody 
nuisance.” 

This new friend was stout and affable. I should 
have taken him for a military man had he not 
assured me he had served in the Navy and the 
Air Force. He later confirmed my first specula- 
tion by claiming to have been in the Black Watch. 
He also said he was Irish. 

The philosopher then said: ‘Don’t believe 
him, he’s not Scotch. He oaly says he i is because 
he went to Fettes.’ 

Suddenly, apropos ‘éfHdthing®? the barman 
said: ‘D’you happeh'to kitw Ed Stanley of 
Alderley?’ 
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By what mannerism or turn of phrase had I 
betrayed this arcane knowledge? Perhaps it was 
the barman’s habitual gambit to all visiting 
Englishmen. 

‘Sheffield to me,’ I replied. 

‘I am a great friend of his lordship,’ said the 
barman. He then recited the names of some 
dozen noblemen of his acquaintance. I could 
join him in one or two cases. This did not endear 
me to the philosopher, who had formed a low 
view of aristocracy without, he was at pains to 
assure me, indulging any respect for democracy. 

My stout champion said wistfully: ‘I left all 
that sort of thing behind when I came out here.’ 

The barman, however, was so pleased that he 
fetched the manageress to see me. 

‘A friend of Lord Stanley of Alderley’s.’ 

‘Sheffield’s. You know him? He has been 
here?’ 

‘No, I am afraid I’ve never heard of him. | 
hope you'll be comfortable here. What room 
have they given you?’ I told her. ‘Oh, dear, that 
won’t do, will it? I'll have your things moved.’ 

So when, very early, I escaped from my com- 
panions, I found myself quartered in a fine suite 
—sitting-room, bedroom, bright lights, flowing 
water—where I lay very contented while the 
sounds of a Ndola Saturday night waxed and 
raged about me until, before dawn, I slipped out 
to the aerodrome bus in the now silent street. 


March 15. The aeroplane from Ndola was 
rather more comfortable than the machine that 
brought me from Mbeya and the portholes 
afforded glimpses of a less desolate terrain than 
the swamps of Northern Rhodesia. About half- 
way through the flight we crossed the border of 
Southern Rhodesia. As we approached Salisbury 
we might have been over Surrey. Distance gives 
a trimness, which I knew from previous experi- 
ence is largely illusory, to the great commercial 
suburb which has flooded over Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. 

The friends i was coming to visit are named 
John and Daphne. Neither was at the aerodrome 
to meet me nor at the office in the city. A tele- 
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phone call, made through an instrument of novel 
design, which concealed its dial under its base, 
disclosed that I was not expected until next week. 
But with impertyrbable good will Daphne said 
she would come for me at once. 

I had an hour to wait. 

Salisbury is changing dizzily. The air-line 
headquarters where I stood was brand-new since 
last year. Next to it Meikles Hotel, which on 
my last visit had some architectural affinities 
with the hotel at Ndola, had sprung up into a 
slightly smaller version of the Rockefeller Centre 
in New York. Behind it a tower, slightly lower 
than the Empire State Building, crowned by a 
sphere (luminous and opalescent in the hours of 
darkness) has arisen to accommodate an insur- 
ance company. On this Sunday morning the 
broad streets were empty. The trees were just 
shedding their flowers. The air was fresh, the 
sun brilliant and pleasantly warm. At length 
Daphne arrived and bore me off to Mazoe near 
which she and her huge family have been settled 
for ten years. 

John’s fortunes are typical of the new 
Rhodesia. He returned to England from the 
Army in 1945 eager to work and develop his 
ancestral estates, found himself frustrated by 
official regulations, impetuously bought an agri- 
cultural property, unseen, forty miles out of 
Salisbury, and removed there with his wife, chil- 
dren and family portraits and much of his live- 
stock. The estate is very large by English stan- 
dards, but of moderate, viable size for Africa. 
There was no Labour Government there to vex 
him, no elaborate regulations or oppressive taxa- 
tion; but Africa imposes its own discourage- 
ments. The farm does not pay its way. He is 
now a prosperous businessman driving daily to 
an office in the city as though to London from 
Sunningdale, preserving a strong link with his 
former way of life through his racing stable. He 
is a director of a bank and several commercial 
enterprises. His main activity is to manufacture 
paper bags out of imported materials. His sons 
go to school in Salisbury and speak in a different 
accent from their parents, the girls to convents 
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in Umtali and South Africa. They go for seaside 
holidays to Durban. None of them have any 
sentimental yearnings for their homeland. 


The house is a long bungalow stretching across 
the hillside, roofed with iron, walled with con- 
crete, making no claim to architectural character. 
A short distance away is the ‘native compound, 
the village of round huts from which sounds of 
revelry can often be heard long into the night. 
All John’s labour, house boys and farm boys 
alike, come from Nyasaland. He has’ built them 
a school and employs an African teacher and an 
English chaplain. Many have become Christians. 

The house is always thronged but never, 
apparently, full. My hostess serenely welcomes 
all comers, friends from England, neighbours, 
business associates of her husband, relations; but 
children predominate. The veranda, here called 
a ‘stoep,’ is their playground. African nurses are 
not employed much in Rhodesia. There is no 
nursery. There is a schoolroom imposingly fur- 
nished with desks, blackboard and terrestial 
globe, but it never contains its children for more 
than a few minutes at a time. Tricycle-riding 
round the stoep is the favourite pastime. 

It is not a restful house by any ordinary stan- 
dard, but Daphne’s personality mysteriously 
imposes a kind of overriding peace above the 
turmoil. 

March 16. Though I have taken advantage of 
every comfort Africa affords, I am travel-worn. 
I have covered a lot of ground one way and an- 
other and am glad of a day’s inactivity—it can- 
not be called repose. The teeming life of the 
house, as in a back street of Naples, rages round 
me from dawn to dusk, but I remain in my chair, 
subject to interrogation and the performances 
of conjuring, dancing and exhibitions of strength, 
but for one day at least immovable. 

March 17. We set out in a party of four— 
Daphne, her chaplain and a kind young manu- 
facturer of paper bags—to drive to the Eastern 
Highlands. 

Some 160 miles of railway and good road lead 
from Salisbury to Umtali. This, as I have noted, 
is the route by which the wise traveller enters 
the country. The Eastern Highlands march with 
the Portuguese frontier. They comprise some of 
the finest natural scenery in Africa, wooded 


‘ mountains, waterfalls, keen air, an area of special 


fascination to the ornithologist and entomologist; 
to the archeologist also, for here are the finely 
built stone terraces and unexplained dens of 
Inyanga. An undated civilisation once flourished 
here and today there are for the tourist, to my 
knowledge, two admirable hotels and, by repute, 
more. 

One, where we lunched—by far the best hotel 
meal since Malindi—is in the main street of 
Umtali, the capital and centre of this happy land, 
a spacious garden-city round which many rich 
immigrants have built themselves villas and laid 
out gardens. 

The object of our visit was to see Daphne's 
daughter, Jill, who is at school in a brand-new 
convent which American nuns, who profess a 
devotion (unfamiliar to me) to ‘the Sacred Heart 
of Mary,’ have built in the outskirts of the town 
—a sumptuous place with a bathroom to every 
two girls. It was a little depressing to find Ameri- 
can pseudo-anatomica) charts: illustrating the:ill 
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effects of wine on the human body; also to find 
textbooks of local history composed for use in 
the Union of South Africa. A more modern 
note was struck by the appearance of 
‘Charm’ inthe time-tabie of the curriculum. This, 
on investigation, proved to be the new name for 
Deportment. And very engaging the deportment 
of the girls was as they skidded past us in the 
corridors with little genuflections. 

We drove on higher into the mountains, past 
a riding-school and the gates of many handsome 
properties, through a landscape of stupendous 
beauty to another excellent hotel named 
Leopard Rock. 

I have said that the Eastern Highlands are the 
proper approach to Rhodesia. In fact the holiday- 
maker need go no farther. A booklet issued by 
the office of tourist development sets out the 
attractions of the district with a moderation 
which contrasts pleasantly with the language 
usually employed in such publications. It is 
admitted. that there is neither snow nor sea, but 
there is everything else’ in Umtali golf, bowls, 
lawn tennis, riding, a camping site (with bath- 
rooms), a theatre, cinemas, a Rotary Club, a 
Round Table, Lodges of English and Scottish 
Freemasons, and a Catholic Bishop; at Inyanga 
Cecil Rhodes’s estate is now a National Park, 
with a trout-hatchery, a lake for bathing (no 
bilharzia in the mountain waters) and boating, a 
camp of log cabins in the Tyrolean style; in the 
Vumba hills there are pretty Samango monkeys; 
everywhere there are waterfalls—ferns and great 
trees—well, there is no need to transcribe the 
whole official encomium; enough to say that it 
is true. Charabancs have not yet appeared to 
despoil the place. It is what the natural beauty 
spots of Europe must have been sixty years ago. 





I should have liked to linger and go farther. 
l hope to return. Perhaps the development of this 
district may provide the elderly and well-to-do 
with a more dignified resort than the beaches 
Where they now exhibit themselves. The craze 
for sunburn has lasted long enough. On the 
Riviera the survivors and imitators of the ele- 
gant young neurotics of Scott Fitzgerald’s Tender 
is the Night have grown into those greasy hulks 
of flesh which are now being hemmed in and 
invaded by the proletariat. If fashion is to be 
true to its mérier it must seek seclusion. Where 
better than here? 

March 18. A long day’s drive; back to Umtali 
first, then seventy-six miles due south through 
the hills, dropping at midday into the hot valley 


of the Sabi, turning west over Birchenough Bridge 
for some 100 miles of bush and grass country to 
Zimbabwe which we reached just before sunset. 


I had been here before from Fort Victoria and 
had fairly thoroughly surveyed these famous 
ruins—the most remarkable in Africa south of 
Egypt. Daphne and the others were on their first 
yisit. There was not time that evening to do more 
than appreciate the general aspect. The rest of 
the party returned at dawn next day. 


There was once a great stone city here of 
which two main groups of building survive in 
impressive form. Their aspect has been too often 
photographed and described to need a detailed 


~ account here. Their origin remains a mystery and 


the ground of acrimonious dispute. They are 
unique in their size and state of preservation, 
but there are other ‘Zimbabwes’—a word indif- 
ferently translated as a ‘court’ or ‘a stone build- 
ing.’ This is correctly called the Great Zimbabwe. 


When the first white man came here in 1868 
the elliptical enclosure popularly known as the 
Temple was deserted: and densely overgrown. 
The hilltop called the Acropolis was used by a 
neighbouring tribe as a cattle kraal and remained 
in their use for nearly thirty years longer. In the 
early days of the Charter Company a concession 
was given to an “Ancient Ruins Company’ 
formed with a capital of £25,000 to prospect for 
gold in all the archzological sites between the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi. It lasted until 1903. 
No record survives of its depredations. Doubtless 
numerous artifacts were unearthed and melted 
down. The damage done by the excavations is 
now deeply deplored and recent administrations 
have been at pains to mitigate it. 


At Great Zimbabwe the bush has been cleared. 
It is admirably kept (part of it, indeed, laid out 
as a golf links); fallen stones have been replaced, 
paths and, where necessary, steps laid down. The 
aspect is of Devon parkland, strewn everywhere 
with natural boulders, outcrops of rock and lines 
of masonry. 


The Acropolis is a steep little hill some 350 
feet high, approached originally only through 
two narrow clefts in the granite. The custodians 
have laid out a gentler path, interspersed with 
seats, for the benefit of elderly visitors. The sum- 
mit is a mass of fortifications and partitions built 
among the natural boulders and rock face. It was 
once, presumably, a place of refuge; also of 
industry. Gold was smelted here although no gold 
diggings have been found near it. Many objects 
of archeological value were probably found here 
by the white pioneers, most of which were 
destroyed. Of what remains some are in the 
museum at Bulawayo but much was taken to 
Cape Town in the days when it seemed likely 
that that city would be the capital of a great 
British com-nonwealth country. 


The Temple stands more than a quarter of a 
mile distant. [t is a great oval of massive and 
highly skilfully laid drystone wall surmounted 
for 265 feet of its length with an ornamental 
coping of a duuble strip of chevron pattern. The 
entrances have been rebuilt, not as they were. 
Now they are gaps open to the top with rounded 
sides suggesting Cotswold buttresses. Originally 
there were doorways each with a beam, and 
above the beam continuous wall. The outer wall 
is 116 feet thick at the bottom. The guide-book 
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does not specify its height; more than twenty feet 
I should guess. The effect must have been for- 
bidding. As it stands many who are susceptible 
—Daphne among them—to such impressions find 
the place eerie. It is certainly enigmatic. For a 
large part of the circumference there is an inner 
wall as high as the outer, leaving between them a 
narrow sunless lane which leads to a solid conical 
tower which, of course, has been dubbed ‘phallic.’ 
I am sceptical of these modish attributions. Are 
the objects displayed on some of the new electric 
railway stations of outer London ‘phallic’? Do 
they attract a cult? The only explicitly phallic 





symbol of recent construction which I know, is 
Wiegland’s obelisk in the suburbs of Oslo. There 
is no mistaking the inspiration of that erection. 
But it lacks worshippers 

Inside the walls the ground shows signs of 
division; what was roofed, what was open, what 
was a ceremonial court, what a cattle byre, are 
all conjectural. The appellation ‘temple’ and the 
deep shadows have stirred the imagination to 
thoughts of bloody and obseene ritual, but in 
fact there is no reason for supposing that this was 
ever a place of worship. I defy the most ingenious 
film director to. reconstruct. it, and people it at 
all plausibly with priests and priestesses. A visitor 
from Mars to the Catholic Cathedral in Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia, would recognise that he was in 
a building made by the same kind of people 
(living in a debased age) and for the same pur- 
pose as in Salisbury, England. But ‘the Temple’ 
at Zimbabwe leaves the visitor from Europe 
without any comparison. It is an example. of 
what so often moved G. K. Chesterton to revul- 
sion. It is the Wrong Shape. Something utterly 
alien. 


Nor do there seem to be any native traditions 
of sanctity. The latest excavators think it was 
built fairly recently by Bantus. 


There is a choice of hotels within easy reach 
of the ruins. We chose badly. I noted in my 
diary: ‘kept by fiend,’ which meant that we were 
back in the grip of one of those affable British 
manageresses of whom I have already warned the 
reader. ! will not, from respect for the law of 
libel, identify the pice; flor, from respect for 
my readers’ patietce, ‘expatiateron our sufferings. 

Mz::3 19. We escaped early and joined the 
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road that runs from Beit Bridge through Fort 
Victoria to Salisbury. 

Serima Mission lies off the main road in the 
native reserve behind a large European estate 
named Chatsworth. Here again it was my com- 
panions’ first visit. I had been there a year ago 
and was eager to show them what seemed to me 
one of the most remarkable enterprises in the 
country; also to see what progress had been made 
inthe year and to meet the architect, Fr. Groeber, 
who had been away when I was last there. Serima 
does not advertise itself or welcome idle sight- 
seers. It exists for its own people. None of its 
products are sent out for sale or for exhibition. 
As far as I know no photographs have ever been 
published. There are no signposts to direct the 
traveller along the sandy tracks which run 
through the flat, sparsely grown country. 

It is in the diocese of Gwelo, entrusted to the 
Swiss Bethlehem Fathers. In 1948 Fr. Groeber 
was sent by his bishop to found and design the 
Mission. The available funds were, and are, piti- 
fully inadequate. Everything was lacking except 
space and Zeal. The staff at present consists of 
one other priest, a lay brother skilled in building, 
and six Mary Ward nuns. They have a school of 
170 Mashona boarders and, nearing completion, 
the large and remarkable church which we had 
come to see. 

It is this that one first notices as one emerges 
from the bush, and at first sight it affords no 
pleasure to an eye such as mine which is dull to 
contemporary taste. Geometrical, economical, 
constructed of concrete and corrugated iron, it 
rises from the centre of its bleak site like the 
hangar of a deserted airfield. 

Seen on the drawing-board Serima is a logical 
and symmetrical plan. Axial roads converge on 
the church from the surrounding blocks of dor- 
mitories, schoolrooms, workshops, refectory and 
dispensary. But at present these roads are scarcely 
visible tracks and barz feet have traced other 
straggling paths across the campus. The ‘blocks’ 
are at present represented by low sheds. One 
day it will be laid out and the intervening areas 
planted and the architect’s conception will be 
manifested to the layman. At present one needs 
a keen imagination to appreciate the plan. 

Fr. Groeber works and sleeps in a single cell 
opening on the little entrance hall of the main 

_ building. His bookshelves are filled with books 
. of ascetic theology and modern art in English, 
German and French. He is an elderly, serene 
man. When I said I might be writing something 
about the place, his welcome became slightly 
clouded, but he did not forbid me to do so and 
as he began showing me how he worked, he 
brightened. In youth he studied architecture in 
Switzerland and on the day after taking his 
degree went straight to the seminary, volunteered 
for the African mission and thought it unlikely 
he would ever be called to exercise his art. In 
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tht last twenty years he has built not only for his 
own order but for the Jesuits, whose seminary 
for native priests near Salisbury is from his 
designs. But-Serima is his particular creation. 
It is here that he has founded the little school 
of art which is one of the most exhilarating 
places in Africa. 

During the last weeks I had taken every chance 
of searching bazaars and pedlars’ wares for 
examples of African sculpture. The best, as I 
have said, were at Kilwa and the work of tribes 
in Portuguese territory, but they, though skilfully 
cut, were hopelessly lacking in vision and inven- 
tion. The same archetypes of animal and human 
form were repeated again and again. I have seen 
photographs of figures by natives of the Congo 





and Uganda which might get exhibited in Lon- 
don ‘and Paris; individual enough but plainly 
the work of men who had been shown European 
sculpture. The savage African art of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, which de- 
lighted the European and American connoisseurs 
of the Twenties, seems as dead as the civilised 
art of Europe y 
There is a mission at Cyrene with wall paint- 
ings by native artists which I have not visited. 
From photographs it seems that they were shown 
conventional European pictures and encouraged 
to translate them into local idiom, rather as the 
Mexican Indians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were set to work on models of the 
Spanish Renaissance and Baroque—with agree- 
ably picturesque results, certainly, but without 
planting a living art, capable of free growth. 
And the Mexican Indians had a long tradition 
of many ingenious crafts. The Mashona, among 
whom Fr. Groeber works, have never had an 
artist, nor any craft except the weaving by the 
women of grass mats in very simple patterns. 
Fr. Groeber has been at pains to keep all Euro- 
pean models away from his pupils. He has none 
of the illusions of the recent past, that every man 
is a natural artist, but in the boys passing through 
his hands he has found a few—as many perhaps 
as would be found passing through an English 
public school—who have the genuine esthetic 
impulse. At present he has two master-carvers’ in 
their mid-twenties and a dozen apprentices in 
their teens. The sort of carving they produce is 
symbolic and didactic, like that of the European 
Middle Ages; entirely novel and entirely African. 


Every boy on arrival from his village is told 
to draw an account of his journey. Many are 
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capable of nothing; some produce pictures not 
much different from the nursery scrawlings of 
European children some years their juniors, 
Those with discernible talent are then taught to 
control the pencil, the chalk, the pen, the brush; 
they make abstract symmetrical patterns, they 
draw ‘match-stick’ hieroglyphics of figures in 
action. Perhaps all this is a commonplace of 
‘progressive’ education. I don’t know. It was 
quite new to me. Nothing of the kind happened 
in the drawing classes of my own youth, which 
began with copying lithographs of rural scenery 
and advanced to ‘freehand’ renderings of still life. 
Clay modelling is the next stage. The boy’s first 
task is always to make a mask which will 
‘frighten his little brother.’ It is explained to him 
that it is far easier to make ugly things than 
beautiful; that, implicitly, the paintings of Mr. 
Francis Bacon are a rudimentary accomplish- 
ment which the Mashona boy must outgrow. The 
highest achievement is to make something lov- 
able, an image of angel or saint, of Our Lady 
or Our Lord, before which it is easy to pray. 
Before this stage is approached the use of the 
chisel is taught and the composition of ornaments 
that express a moral lesson or a theological tenet. 
Art is the catechism and prayer in visible form. 
There is no suggestion of self-expression or of 
zsthetic emotion; nor of acquiring a marketable 
skill or titillating national pride at doing as well 
as the white man. 

What will happen when Fr. Groeber is no 
longer there to direct them? They are very much 
younger than he. Their technical skill will remain 
ripe for well-intentioned exploitation by collec- 
tors and museums. How long can their vision 
remain uncontaminated by Europe and America? 
Those eager apprentices I saw today will find 
that there are larger rewards awaiting them for 
inferior work. With very little labour they can 
imitate ‘expressionist’ o1 ‘abstract’ models. Some- 
thing of the kind, I gather, is happening in parts 
of the Belgian Congo. In less than a full lifetime 
one has seen so many promising enterprises come 
to nothing—for example Walt Disney’s cartoon 
films. It would be absurd presumption to sug- 
gest that a tradition has been founded at Serima. 
But to say that is not to belittle the present 
achievement. It is the fault of the modern eye 
to be forever goggling ahead, of the modern 
mind tu concern itself only with ‘influences’ and 
‘movements,’ instead of accepting with gratitude 
the tangible gifts of the past and present. The 
artist has no concern with the future. Fr. 
Groeber’s achievement has been to make 
Africans do what none but Africans could have 
done and what no Africans in this huge region 
ever did before; to leave a church where they 
and their descendants can worship, which their 
descendents will cherish with the pride and awe 
with which we in Europe survey the edifices of 
our Middle Ages. 

The smiling nuns pressed us to stay for lun- 
cheon, but my party had business in Salisbury. 
Soon we were back on the straight, empty main 
road. We paused briefly at the restaurant of a 
little mining town, then on again over the plain, 
and reached the farm where I was staying before 
dark. , 


NEXT WEEK 
SALISBURY, THE MATOPOS, CAPETOWN. 
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Congo Nerves T. R. M. Creighton 


Central Africa 
R. St. John Reade, Enoch Dumbutshena and others 


Zionism and Aati-Scmitism Gertrude Elias 
Read and Rail M. Francis 


The Proms F. E.G. Pirouet 
Into the Rough Mrs. E. Herbert 
The Duke of Levin Gardner 
Butler on Throwing Patrick Lawrence 
Double Numbers J. E. Lockwood 
Men of Conviction Darsie Gillie 


Molony: Interim Reflections G. Colin Jimack 





CONGO NERVES 


Sir—I thank Miss Ainslie and Mr. Mainza Chona 
for their comments on my remarks about the Congo 
and accept gratefully Miss Ainslie’s- correction. It 
would have been truer to write that Belgium repressed 
African political expression and prevented Africans 
from gaining political and other experience than that 
she failed to give political or other education. Beyond 
this they seem to be criticising views I did not express. 
The most important truths, I think, are as follows. 

1. The Congo crisis has been caused by the irre- 
sponsibility of Belgium's repressive paternalism and 
positive encouragement of tribalism followed by the, 
in these circumstances, equal irresponsibility of her 
precipitate defection. The Congo, through Belgium's 
fault, was not in a position to stand on its own feet 
in 1960 as Nigeria is and as Ghana was already some 
years ago. There is no possible analogy to be drawn 
between what has happened in the Congo and any- 
thing that could result from African majorities in 
Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland or in 
Southern Rhodesia. African political movements 
have been allowed, however grudgingly, by the 
colonial power in all these countries, and African 
majorities will not cause chaos or violence against 
Europeans. Therefore, Britain should not be deflected 
from her duty of promoting them by the false 
analogy of the Congo or by the irresponsibility of 
Sir Roy Welensky’s statement to the Daily Express 
on August 10: “There may be grave dangers in 
granting responsibility and power to the African too 
little and too late, but there is a worse danger in 
granting too much teo soon. . . . Running away is 
what colonial powers have been doing in Africa for 
the past decade. . . . The Congo business has de- 
Stroyed the myth that “one man, one vote” is the 
answer to any of our problems.’ It is Sir Roy who 
is running away from the obvious and inevitable by 
drawing an analogy which is fallacious. 


2. No African statesman does a service to his cause 
by minimising the Congo disaster or by implying that 
it is not a disaster but a reshuffle in the course of 
decolonisation. By all means let him fix the blame 
on Belgium, where it belongs. But let him also stress 
that what has happened in the Congo, however 
caused or provoked, is a thing that ought not to have 
happened, and will not happen, in the course of 
decolonisation elsewhere; and that, whatever Euro- 
Peans may have done to Africans in the past, he does 
not countenance African violence against Europeans 
today.— Y ours faithfully, : 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
Morvern, Argyll 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 


Sir,—It is not surprising that the arrest by the 
Southern Rhodesian Government of the leaders of 
the National Democratic Party sparked off violence in 
Salisbury and Bulawayo, The arrests constitute an 
incitement to violence, for if Africans are denied the 
right to build up and use the normal political 
machinery of a free democracy, some form of violence 
is all that is left to them for expressing their dis- 
satisfaction and their desire for change. And the 
remarkable success of Julius Nyerere in building up 
the Tanganyika African National Union shows how 
skilful Africans can be in creating effective demo- 
cratic organisations. 

1 am particularly concerned with the arrests, be- 
cause for the last sixteea months I have had a 
Southern Rhodesian Afri:an teacher living with me 
in Bristol. He has just returned home. He was a 
delightful person and made many friends here. Be- 
fore taking the one-year course for teachers at the 
University of Bristol he taught for six months in a 
Bristol primary school, where the headmaster spoke 
most highly of his work. 

While he was with me, Africans from Central and 
East Africa were constant visitors to my home, and 
I had a unique opportunity of learning what educated 
and intelligent Africans from these territories really 
think. | found them, almost without exception, to 
hold the view that Africans must be allowed to create 
their own democratic organisations in the same sort 
of way as has been done so successfully in Tangan- 
yika. . 

But the news from Southern Rhodesia suggests 
that the authorities there regard political organisa- 
tion and political activity by Africans as a crime, and 
I am becoming alarmed as to the safety of my teacher 
friend. I agree with Mr. Garfield Todd that it may 
become the duty of the British Government to inter- 
vene in Southern Rhodesia to safeguard the funda- 
mental political rights of the seven million Africans 
in the Central African Federation.—Yours faithfully, 

R. ST. JOHN READE 
3 Oakland Road, Bristol 6 


* 


Sir,— Arrangements are being made for the legal 
defence of the three National Democratic Party 
leaders arrested in Salisbury last month, and also for 
the defence of those arrested in the course of the 
demonstrations which followed the gaoling of the 
three leaders, The accused include Leopold Takawira, 
well known in this country as a staunch advocate of a 
reasonable and non-violent approach to the con- 
stitutional problems of Rhodesia. 
We write to inform your readers that we have 
established a committee in this country to raise 
enough money to ensure that all the accused have the 
best qualified legal aid available. We would ask for 
contributions to this fund without delay. Cheques 
should be made payable to the Rhodesian African 
Legal Aid Fund and sent to 84 Cannon Street, Lon- 
don, EC4.—Yours faithfully, 
ENOCH DUMBUTSHENA 
PATRICK GORDON WALKER 
ANTHONY KERSHAW 
JAMES LEMKIN 
MARCH 
JOHN SLESSOR 
LAURENS VAN DER POST 
DONALD WADE 
DAVID STIRLING 

84 Cannon Street, EC4 


ZIONISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sir,—The Spectator should be congratulated for Ian 
Gilmour's sober analysis of Zionist policy, and one 
could also fully endorse Erskine Childers’s article of 
July 22, but both articles omit what Zionist policy 
has done to those whom it pretends to have saved. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion’s remark as quoted in the Kimche 
book, ‘that a good deal of the intellectual luggage 
and traditions of World Jewry should be. lost,’ rings 
not unlike Marshal Goering’s ‘when I hear the word 
culture I reach for my gun.” Zionist ideology is 
indeed not a practical application of the ethical 
teachings of the early Hebrew prophets, -whose 
universal humanitarian ideas stirred great democratic 
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movements, but rather a Jewish version of the 
reactionary German school of. thinking of the nine- 
teenth century, with all the retrogressive elements, 
which found its culmination in Nazism im our own 
time. Zionism as the by-product of Nazism developed 
an ideology complementary to, never opposed to, 
Nazism. 

When Mr. Kimche pleads that ‘Hitler's barbarism 
gave Zionism a moral argument,’ he is wrong. 
Zionism never liberated the Jews. The Jews, exactly 
like all other victims of Nazi tyranny, were liberated 
through the combined military effort of the demo- 
cratic forces of the world. and both in the West and 
the East they enjoy a better life than in Israel. I judge 
societies by the opportunities they give to the 
individual to develop his innate intellectual abilities, 
and by the extent to which these abilities are used 
for the benefit of mankind. In the present set-up in 
Israel the teaching profession receives far less prestige 
and financial support than the military, and like 
German youth under the Nazis, Israeli youth gets 
more chauvinist indoctrination than universal educa- 
tion. 

Israeli leaders may quote ‘inter arma silent muse, 
and that the small island in the hostile Arab sea 
must be ready to ‘defend’ itself twenty-four hours 
a day year in year out. To what extent the hostility 
of her neighbours is the result of her Realpolitik 
against the Arabs is never mentioned in the glamor- 
ous propaganda brochures handed out at ‘fund- 
raising dinners’ over here. 

Resistance to the military and chauvinist outrages 
is unfortunately weak but -not, as Mr. Erskine 
Childers says, entirely absent. Amongst many lesser 
known, two Israeli writers, Nathan Altman and 
Shabtai Tevet, have given strong expression to their 
abhorrence of the discriminatory and terroristic 
policy against the Arab population. Such efforts never 
remained unrecognised by the Arabs, and even my 
own.feeble contributions have, brought me letters 
from all parts of the Arab world emphasising again 
and again that they want peace, and that they, true 
to the tradition of their great past, do not profess 
indiscriminate hatred for all Jews.—Yours faithfully, 

GERTRUDE ELIAS 
Flat 8, 29 Abercorn Place, NW8 


ROAD AND RAIL 


Sm,—Mr. Raymond Postgate’s comments on rail- 
way catering in your issue of August 5 must be 
left to others to judge. 

But he is wrong in his facts when he tries to 
take the sting out of these by asserting that the 
railways are handicapped by having to pay for 
the track whereas roads are provided and maia- 
tained at the cost of the Government. 

May I quote from the recently issued report on 
British Railways by the non-party House of Com- 
mons Select Committee on Nationalised Industries: 

401. The argument that railways should be 
relieved of the track costs is based upon the 
belief that. the burden of them is unfair when 
viewed in the context of the railways’ com- 
petition with road users. But in fact the road 
user pays each year in taxes for the use of 
his vehicle and its fuel considerably more than 
the annual cost of road maintenance, signalling 
and construction. 

402. Your Committee do not consider that 
there is a case on grounds of fair competition 
to relieve the railways of track costs. 

Actually, in the current financial year road users 
will pay over £600 million in fuel tax, licence duties 
ard purchase tax. Against this, total expenditure on 
roads will be less than £200 million and the Govern- 
ment will provide no more than £120 million.— 
Yours faithfully, 

M. FRANCIS 
Information Officer 
British Road Federation Limited, 
26 Manchester Square, W1 


THE PROMS 


Sir,—To pursue Mr. Bosworth’s own analogy, would 
he criticise an anthology of poetry after reading only 
75 per cent. of it? Yet ‘this is exactly what he has 
done. The fact that more people listen over the air 
than can be accommodated inside the Albert Hall is 
irrelevant. 
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Novels of Quality 


PAUL HYDE BONNER 
The Art of Llewellyn Jones 


A great modern novel set in 
America and Paris. “Leaves one 
gasping with pleasure at the author’s 
technical skill . . . vastly stimulating, 
a pleasure to read.” Books and 
Bookmen 18s net 


CHARITY 
BLACKSTOCK 


The Briar Patch 


A Book Society Recommendation. 
“Dramatic and extremely exciting 
. .. but its real value lies in its wider 
implications. ... An excellent aad 
often moving novel, well contrived 
and admirably written.”’ The Times 
Literary Supplement 

Reprinting, 15s net 


HELEN FOLEY 


The Traverse 


‘“‘Nell Slattery’s husband, a famous 
mountaineer, departs on an expedi- 
tion to South America, leaving his 
wife to cope with two difficult 
stepchildren, an unwelcome lodger 
and an admirer from the Treasury. 
An intelligent, lively and_ sensitive 
story.”’ The Daily Telegraph, 15s net 


WILLA GIBBS 


Simon of Leicester 


“She has written a most vivid and 
exciting historical novel, and she 
knows the tangled characters of the 
13th-century magnates as though she 
had been a lobby correspondent in 
de Montfort’s Parliament.’ ALFRED 
DUGGAN 18s net 


MARIE FORESTIER 
The Fort of San Lorenzo 


An exciting and passionate novel, 
translated from the French, of an 
Englishman with the Spanish Guer- 
rilla Forces in the Peninsular War. 
“Well worth the attention of the 
intelligent reader.”’. The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement 15s net 


Hodder and Stoughton 





THE SPECTATOR, 


Mr. Bosworth asserts that the figures he originally 
quoted are correct and then demonstrates that not 
only has he failed to look at the full prospectus but 
hasn’t read the Radio Times carefully either. For 
example, a playing time of two and a half hours was 
quoted for Britten whereas in fact it is only just over 
half that time. Against this was set a lack of Chopin, 
whose name appears twice in the prospectus though 
not in the Radio Times. and Schumann who has 
already had two works broadcast against the one 
quoted, yet neither of these composers is revered 
primarily for his work in the orchestral field. 

And so to Wagner. ‘All that is most vital in 
orchestral music,’ says Mr. Glock. Quite so. Wagner, 
of course, is operatic and not an orchestral composer 
and although he allowed, and even conducted, con- 
certs of his music he did it for financial reasons. Has 
Mr. Bosworth forgotten that before Wood’s death 
Monday had ceased to become sacred to Wagner? 
And if Wagner then why not Verdi or Bellini? 

In any event, surely nobody believes that Mr. 
Glock has been solely responsible for the planning 
of the Season. I cannot imagine that Sir Malcolm 
would allow himself to be dictated to as to what he 
might and might not conduct. But Mr. Glock has 
at least one feather in his cap. For the first time for 
several years instead of criticism the press has given 
the programmes almost unstinted praise. Mr. Walter 
Legge would agree that critics are not a body easily 
satisfied en masse. Forward, Mr. Cairns.—Yours 
faithfully, 

F. E. G. PIROUET 
23 Lambton Rodd, SW20) 


INTO THE ROUGH 


Sir,—I think ‘the messy playthings which mothers 
detest’ is the real factor in the increasing demand 
among mothers of all income groups for more 
nursery schools. It seems unfair that father can 
spread his manure over his rose beds, and mother 
can have her successes and failures at sewing and 
home decoration, but the child must take its blunder- 
ing efforts at creation elsewhere. 

The glossy magazines and home exhibitions, which 
are the shop windows for those with a new ‘higher 
standard of living,’ scarcely acknowledge that child- 
ren exist. If there is any room left over after the 
dream living-rooms, dream kitchens and dream bed- 
rooms have been dealt with, it is seized upon for a 
utility or rumpus room, a breeding ground for further 
heavy expenditure in the way of home workshops, 
ping-pong tables, snooker tables, electric sewing- 
machines, rowing machines and such things. As one 
firm told me, quite frankly, to give a child a play- 
room, where it will, with a second-hand kitchen table, 
a packing case, and some old toys, ‘build with turrets 
of gold its wonderful castles in Spain,’ is a dead loss 
to trade. 

The little Bertrams and Osbornes made their toy 
theatres and wasted gold paper and paint in their 
shabby schoolroom nurseries. Little Johnny Winter 
whittled his wooden armada in his mother’s large, 
undreamlike Yorkshire kitchen. The cult of the 
dream house is ousting the present-day child out of 
its home. Father can gloat over his rose garden, 
mother can take a refreshing peep at her newly 
decorated room all XYZ plan before she goes to 
bed, but the creation of the child is put away in the 
kindergarten cupboard. 

Mary Stocks so often wails on some radio pro- 
gramme, ‘I cannot understand why, with the higher 
standard of living, there is an increase in juvenile 
delinquency.’ I would suggest that the tendency to 
push the child out of the home—nursery school at 
three, youth club at fifteen (if neither of these is 
available, the street as the alternative)}—is a factor 
that should be examined.—Yours faithfully, 

E. HERBERT 
13 Roman Crescent, Old Kilpatrick, Glasgow 


THE DUKE OF LEVIN 


Sir—I was delighted to read the reminiscences of 
my friend the Duke of Levin. (Incidentally, 
how strangely the title ‘Duke of Levin’ rolls off 
the ear—on the Campden Rec. ground we always 
knew him affectionately as ‘Bernie.’) 

However, I must be allowed to take him to task 
on his claim to be the first person to wear a pocket 
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handkerchief in his left-hand, rather than in his 
right-hand, trousers pocket. I well remember dis- 
covering, on one of my youthful excursions into 
the game of ‘clock-golf,’ how awkward it was to 
transfer golf balls from the right-hand trousers 
pocket into my left hand, especially if the progress 
of the balls was impeded by a pocket handkerchief, 
I adopted the practice of carrying the handkerchief 
in the left-hand pocket—although this seemed a 
trifle caddish at the time—a practice which | have 
continued ever since. 

At about the same time I began to wear a pocket 
handkerchief in the left-hand cuff of my jacket 
sleeve. Handkerchiefs had, of course, long been 
worn inside the sleeve, for I had observed the 
custom often among gentlemen members of our 
local Rotary Club, but it was always the right-hand 
jacket sleeve which received the handkerchief. One 
day, while I was making some cylinder-head gasket 
aGjustments, with a spanner, to my 1936 Ford 8, 
I noticed that the cuff-links on my right sleeve 
were slightly obscured by the decline of my hand- 
kerchief. I instantly transferred the handkerchief 
from the right- to the left-hand sleeve, a practice [ 
have continued ever since. 

I was sorry that the Duke did not find it worth 
while to discuss his well-known preference for 
American-tailored pants—a preference which I have 
long shared. Blue Texan pants, with matching 
zipped hip pockets, are what the Americans most 
eacel at, I always think. Unfortunately I do not 
have the time, and you, sir, do not have the space, 
for me to recount the development of this par- 
ticular taste. 

How interesting it was to read this intimate 
account of the background to public events! All 
your readers must share my gratitude.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

GARDNER 
18 Park Hill Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 17 

[The Duke of Levin writes: ‘Honi soit qui mal y 

pense, as the saying has it.—Editor, Spectator.] 


BUTLER ON THROWING 


Sir,—My copy of the Spectator did not reach me 
until late this week, thus it is only now that I write 
to congratulate you on your fine article on the 
throwing controversy by Mr. R. A. Butler—surely 
a ‘scoop’ of the first order. 

Here at last is a finely balanced opinion upon a 
grave issue, here speaks the true spirit of modern 
England. As usual this statesman contrives to bring 
a’ breath of stale air to bear upon each fresh 
approach and we are dazzled by the breadth of view 
and panoramas of the obvious. One feels truly in 
touch with the great heart of the Preservative Party. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK LAWRENCE 
The Old Rectory, Farnborough, Wantage, Berks 


DOUBLE NUMBERS 


Sir,—Commercial firms are not alone in causing the 
irritation of which Leslie Adrian complains. Having 
recently overstayed my welcome at a parking meter 
I found I was required to send a remittance to the 
following address: The City Treasurer, City of 
Westminster, P.O. Box 98, Queen’s House, Rooms 
37-42, 719 Leicester Square, London, WC2.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. E. LOCKWOOD 
22 Elvaston Mews, SW7 


MEN OF CONVICTION 

Sir,—Alas my handwriting! It was in Tunis, not in 

Paris, that the Moslem Algerian students held their 

congress. It could scarcely have met in a city where 

the organisation was banned!—Yours faithfully, 
DARSIE GILLIE 

Paris 


MOLONY: INTERIM REFLECTIONS 
S1r,—Leslie Adrian is not quite correct in stating that 
the Molony Committee (on Consumer Protection) 
has not yet submitted any interim report. It pro- 
duced a brief one in April dealing with unsafe con- 
sumer goods and advocating Home Office powers to 
prohibit their sale (Cmd. 1011).—Yours faithfully, 

G. COLIN JIMACK 
241 Gladstone Avenue, Wood Green, N22 
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The Fog People 


By ALAN BRIEN 


IT is one of the more 
boring heresies of mod- 
ern criticism that nothing 
is worth saying that can- 
not be said at length— 
‘scholarly’ means ‘in two 
volumes with footnotes’ 
and is merely a term of 
endearment among book 
reviewers. Yet many of 
the most illuminating 
revelations about art and 
artists are laconic wise- 
cracks which high-light a truth like a flashgun. 
Such was Tennyson’s grouchy after-dinner com- 
plaint that much of Wordsworth’s poetry 
seemed to him ‘thick-ankled.’ Even more useful 
was T. E. Lawrence’s reluctant objection to D. H. 
Lawrence’s novels (in a Spectator review, inci- 
dentally) that ‘pages and pages are wasted in an 
effort to make the solar plexus talk English 
prose.” Eugene O'Neill chained himself to such 
another treadmill. Scene after scene was wasted 
in the effort to make the unconscious talk 
American poetry. 

These two books* elaborate this insight with 
their. own variations of scholarship. Croswell 
Bowen tells the story of O’Neill’s tortured life 
in a button-holing anecdotal style which often 
unintentionally adds to the horror of each situa- 
tion—With Notebook and Pencil Round the 
Stations of the Cross. O’Neill had the handsome, 
snarling, haunted face of a bad-tempered terrier 
cursed with a conscience. He could never resist 
biting the hand which fed him, but even as the 
teeth sank in, the eyes glowed with guilt and he 
begged to be punished. O'Neill attracted diseases, 
physical, moral and psychical, and in his time 
he seemed to have invited every kind of mange 
and distemper and rabies that can infect the 
human soul. Mr. Bowen has indexed these fever 
charts with tireless reverence and the pattern to 
my mind cannot be accidental. The book often 
seems a parody of the old-style analytical case- 
history. Just as Jesus in the New Testament 
seems to be guiding the events of his life to fulfil 
the prophecies of Jehovah (is there any other 
explanation for Judas?) so O'Neill seems to be 
provoking the tragedies of his life to match the 
theories of Freud. The Curse of the Misbegotten, 
despite the superficialities of its literary opinions 
and the wordiness of its narrative exposition, is 
a book whose plot could only have been invented 
by O'Neill. As the chapters followed each other 
like buckets hauling muddy debris into a 
dredger’s hold, I found myself saying ‘No, no, 
not that too.’ The drugged mother, the miserly 
fether, the tubercular youth, the alcoholic 
brother, the two divorces, the suicidal elder son 





and the junky younger son, the runaway 
caughter—-Gee, Officer Krupke, no wonder I’m 
a mess. 


*THE CURSE OF THE MISBEGOTTEN. (Hart-Davis, 
25s.) EUGENE O'NEILL AND THE TRAGIC TENSION. 
(Mark Pattison, 36s.) 


If any creative artist had reason to trust the 
accuracy of the psychoanalysis. it was Eugene 
O’Neill—I wonder if in a less self-aware age, 
before we had learned to take the pulse of our 
minds every hour, O'Neill would have been able 
to dismiss the Eumenides as phantasms of indi- 
gestion and so escape from that endless lifelong 
game of blind man’s buff where he was always 
Id. Doris V. Falk’s study of his plays comple- 
ments Mr. Bowen’s biography. He lays bare the 
obsessions which went into O'Neill's mind—she 
scrutinises the masks they wore when they 
emerged at the other side in his plays. Miss Falk’s 
tone almost obliges the reader to make notes, 
and number points, as she unrolls the playwright 
in the classroom. She succeeds in her aim to 
interpret O’Neill’s Nietzschean philosophy in 
terms of modern psychiatrity. For my money 
(though hardly for 36 shillings of my money) she 
is nearly always right. With apposite quotations 
from neo-Freudians like Fromm and Horney, 
she pins down many of the seemingly clumsy and 
perverse O'Neill characterisations as honest and 
precise portraits of neurotic states. She isolates 
some of his tricks of style and artifices of tech- 
nique from the confusions and rationalisation 
which both the author and his critics have 
cocooned around them. She identifies O’Neill’s 
motive power, the powerful sealed governor- 
less engine inside the juggernaut which hurled 
him from side to side of the track, as uncon- 
scious self-hatred. But this comparatively simple 
diagnosis starts off a chain of subtleties and ambi- 
guities. O'Neill used modern knowledge of the 
mechanics of the mind as a tool. ‘If we have 
uo gods or heroes to portray,’ he says, ‘we have 
the subconscious, the mother of all gods and 
heroes.’ 

But he was not always shining his torch 
where he thought. He used self-revelation as a 
form of double-bluff. He often stopped digging 
an inch above the buried treasure. When O'Neill 
discovered Freud and Jung, most of his audiences 
were still in happy ignorance of their nakedness. 
But today our neuroses and psychoses have built 
up their resistance to the antiseptic potency of a 
simple verbal or intellectual acknowledgement of 
them. Miss Falk states a little-realised truth when 
she observes, ‘wider public knowledge of these 
symbols has also weakened their effectiveness: 
many images which used to move us profoundly 
for reasons which we did not understand have 
now become artistic platitudes.” There can be 
few Jewish matrons today, even in Brooklyn, 





who can still say ‘Oedipus-Schmoedipus, what’s it | 


matter as long as he loves his old momma?’ 


The Curse of the Misbegotten is such a horror- 


comic burlesque of a modern dilemma that it 
could be read even if O'Neill were no more than 
a Presidential candidate. Eugene O'Neill and the 
Tragic Tension contains many provocative apo- 
thegms for an intellectual’s calendar but it is 
only worth room on any theatregoer’s bookshelf 
if O'Neill really is one of our great modern 
dramatists. Did he ever teach the unconscious to 
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Note for next week 
selected programmes 
from 


GRANADALAND 


@@ee8ee50ecesecs 
ITV Monday 15 August, 6.13 


WHO GOES NEXT? 


CROSSMAN, MUGGERIDGE 
FLETCHER — COOKE 


Views on the news of the day 


8 8G Geeoer 
ITV Monday 15 August, 10.35 


APPOINTMENT WITH 


the Rt. Revd, 
GEORGE PATRICK DWYER 


Malcom Muggeridge interviews 
the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Leeds 


 § 8866808806883 
ITV Thursday 18 August, 5.00 


FOUR FEATHER 
FALLS 


The Children’s Western with a difference 
SSSR BS8SD 
ITV Thursday 18 August, 10.35 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY 


Discussed by J. P. W. MALLALIEU 
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ITV Friday 19 August, 9.35 


ON TRIAL 
The Tichborne Case 
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talk in any language? O'Neill was an author 
aimost entirely deaf to the crudeness and stiff- 
ness of his own dialogue. His very name always 
conjures up for me lines like ‘Gawd blimey, but 
yer died in the ‘eight o’ style any’ow (Emperor 
Jones), or ‘We run de whole woiks. All de rich 
guys dat tink dey’re sump’n, dey ain’t nothin’’ 
(Zhe Hairy Ape), or ‘Py yiminy! Yust tank, 
Apna say she’s comin’ here right avay! She 
gat sick on yob in St. Paul’ (Anna Christie). 
O’Neill must be the terror of linotypers, the 
test of proof correctors. Even the titles like Ile 
and Diff rent have this obsession. 

The non-dialect plays betray the same wilful 
insensitivity to the objective existence of words 
—the hundredfold repetition of ‘pipe-dream’ in 
The Iceman Cometh, a peroration like this 
‘Always spring comes again bearing life! 
Always again! Always, always, forever again! — 
spring again!—life again!—summer, and fall 
and death and peace again !—but always, always, 
love and conception and birth and pain again, 
etc.” in The Great God Brown. Yet in his plays, 
and in his comments on his plays, O'Neill can 
always step out through the verbiage curtain 
and throw a phrase into the audience like a 
bemb. As the Eugene figure (Edmund Tyrone) 
in Long Day’s Journey admits ‘stammering is 
the native eloquence of us fog people.’ Fog is 
a favourite O’Neill property—it gives a title to 
an early play, it seeps in from the wings in his 
middle plays, it presses against the windows of 
the Tyrone house in Act III of his best play, 
Long Day’s Journey. Out of this fog of words 
and fears and pretensions, the true O’Neill elo- 
quence occasionally looms like Moby Dick. In 








One of the very few 
first-class novels 
about the.1939 war that 
E HAVE PEA ronan simarner, Guardian 


Julien Gracq 


BALCONY IN THE FOREST 1és. 


ELSTON on ISRAEL 


D. R. Elston’s No Alternative : Israel Observed. 
‘There is probably no better introduction 
to Israel’ WALTER SCHWARZ, Observer 25s, 
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The Facts About NIXON 


WILLIAM COSTELLO 


‘An important book . . . the whole tortured 
record of Nixon’s rise to power is here . . . the 
most damning quotations are usually from 
Nixon himself’ avistam BUCHAN, New Statesman 25s. 
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The Great God Brown, as Miss Falk has pointed 
out, the sort of pseudo-poetry I quoted above is 
still cleaved by sharp-prowed statements like 
‘this is Daddy’s bedtime secret for today: Man 
is born broken. He lives by mending. The grace 
of God is glue.’ 

But O’Neill was still never much more than a 
stammerer. He rarely gave the gift of tongues 
to his unconscious. But what he did was to 
dynamite great sections of his own life, full of 
radioactive fossils and abandoned mineshafts, and 
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haul them bodily on to the stage. They are almost 
works of nature—tourist traps which can be fatal 
like the Grand Canyon. The third Mrs. O’Neill, 
actress Carlotta Monterey, once confessed: ‘He 
never said to me “I love you, | think you are 
wonderful.” He kept saying “I need you. | need 
you.”’ Such a love appeal is always irresistible 
for the first few times. And O’Neill’s plays need 
us—though they neither woo nor flatter. They just 
are and we must take them as they are— 
memorials to the fog people. 


Fashion’s Slave 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


FasHion has tradition- 
ally been the roughage 
of Western art, - the 
aperient which keeps it 
- moving. Fashion is neces- 
sary for the regular func- 
tioning of the organism, 
though most of it dis- 
appears as waste matter. 
It is a slightly disagree- 
able fact of nature, a 
nuisance, but indispens- 
able. In an age of hap- 
hazard patronage especially, it is unavoidable 
that much of the support for new music of 
genius should be given for the wrong reason— 
no composer, however great, can afford to travel 
without a bandwagon or to be squeamish at the 
foolishness of some of his camp followers. 
Fashion has a limited but definite usefulness; 
it can do no more than momentarily puff up 
a Paisiello, but even a Beethoven depends on it. 

Fashion can also, by its frivolity, seem to 
defeat its own purpose by encouraging the 
blimps to stew self-righteously in their own 
prejudice and by providing them with the flimsy 
rationale they need to make their resistance 
decent; it was the antics of the Britten faction 
that gave pretext for the reaction against his 
music in the early Fifties from which we are 
only now emerging—that last great public dis- 
play of British philistinism, the first-night mas- 
sacre of Gloriana, was a direct outcome of the 
sort of grotesque cliquishness which could 
seriously write of Billy Budd that ‘as a tragic 
opera it also refers to Otello or perhaps rather 
te some tragedy Verdi might have written not 
before but after Falstaff.’ Fashion can sometimes 
be the means of blocking the advance of genius 
by setting up pseudo-genius in its path. It can 
clutter a culture with mummified mediocrities 
dug up from an earlier time—witness the fashion 
for nineteenth-century ‘singer’s opera,’ that ex- 
treme symptom of the necrophilia of our age. 
But on balance if has probably been, in the 
past, a necessary evil. 

It is only in our own time that fashion as a 
manifestation of unease has got out of hand 
and spread feverishly over the whole state of 
music. How else could the greatest composer 
of his generation, Britten himself, now feel 
obliged to present his works under a veneer of 
serialism, conforming to the new respectability? 


1 


The collapse of certainty characteristic of the 
dying of one culture and the struggle of another 
to be born has expressed itself in composers 
who fly to the limits of dehumanised organisa- 
tion of music in their terror of subjectivity and 
personal decision, but it is also reflected generally 
in the wariness of the sophisticated musical 
public in matters of opinion and taste; knowing 
what you like has given way to not being sure 
what you ought to like. The critics, who are 
further affected by the ingrown, jittery, navel- 
contemplating character of contemporary jour- 
nalism as a whole, merely show this wariness 
in an extreme form. The fear of deviation is a 
haunting anxiety: have we apologised enough for 
criticising the admired A or been sufficiently 
lukewarm in our praise of the unfashionable B? 

The continual shifting of an unwritten party 
line necessitates an unrelaxing vigilance and the 
agility of a local Communist Party leader in order 
not to be left on a limb. By some obsessional 
working of the death-wish, the same fashion that 
sets up an idol will capriciously tear it down with- 
out warning. A Callas or a Tureck, who one 
moment can do no wrong, suddenly finds herself 
the object of sarcastic shrugs and pitying con- 
descension. Kempe’s Ring, from being the rage of 
London, becomes something which to admire 
stamps one as intolerably provincial; at the first 
hint of fallibility the barracudas sniff blood and 
swarm in for the kill. 

Fashions operated even more powerfully with 
composers, and because the age-old struggle 
between conservatism and innovation is shar- 
pened by the modern crisis of tonality into a con- 
flict of ideologies, the OK-ness of one school 
inevitably means the unspeakability of another. 
Composers are scrutinised for ideological 
allegiance; it is not enough to ask whether Bar- 
tok’s Concerto for Orchestra is a good piece of 
music—it has either to be praised unequivocally 
as evidence of the composer’s ‘recantation’ or 
blamed because its ‘popular’ style shows a fatal 
lapse of integrity. When ‘contemporary’ was out, 
not all Schoenberg’s greatness could save him 
from the sneers of mean-minded academicism. 
Now that it is in, music which does not conform is 
a safe target for abuse. Sibelius-baiting is very 
fashionable. Stravinsky's famous reply to the man 
Who asked him, ‘What do you think of Sibelius?’ 
—‘Why should I think of Sibelius?’—is quoted 
with an approving snigger by every jackal in 
town. The processes of fashion, like some law of 
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physics, are inexorable; it does not matter that 
they may have little to do with music. Sibelius, 
having once been himself the fashion, the puppet 
ruler exalted by the ruling orthodoxy in order to 
keep Mahler, Stravinsky and Schoenberg in per- 
manent banishment from power, is now dashed 
from his pedestal. That he wrote enjoyable music 
is irrelevant. The Seventh Symphony _ itself 
(played at the Proms last week) has now, it seems, 
become a conflation of hollow gestures, damned 
by its bankrupt harmonic language and spurious 
symphonic structure. 

The weakness of any questioning of fashion is 
its presumption that the writer is immune from it, 
that he alone is in a position to see the good in 
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it and recognise where it works on the side of 
posterity. The fashion, after all, is what others 
admire, never what one admires oneself. There 
are plenty of people, Pro Bono Publicos, Dis- 
gusteds and Fathers of Five, who see nothing but 
ephemeral fashion in Mr. Glock’s New Deal at 
the Proms. Personally I am prepared to defend 
the unprecedented amount of Stravinsky, Britten 
and Schoenberg (and Berlioz) in the 1960 pro- 
grammes and to maintain that it brings the Proms 
much nearer to their ideal state and to Sir Henry 
Wood’s conception of them. In any case the 
purely statistical or anthological objections to 
this year’s choice of works are not difficult to 
explode. Next week I shall attempt to do so. 


Gothic Absurdity 


By 


Psycho. (Plaza.}—Murder 

by Contract. (National 

Film Theatre.)—From 

the Terrace. (Carlton.) 

Yes, I know the publicity 

value of being stern with 

your customers is sup- 

posed to pay off, if you 

can get away with it. But 

| wonder. This Hitchcock 

gimmick of NO ONE but 

NO ONE being allowed 

inside the cinema once 

Psycho (‘X° certificate) has started really seems 
to defeat its own ends, since NOTHING but 
NOTHING in the way of thrills or horror could 
possibly help letting you down after stringing 
you up so. It demands a masterpiece. Hitchcock’s 
voice all over the foyer urging you not to tell 
the ending, the management in near-hysterics (at 
least on the day I saw it) to get you to your seat 
by the beginning (and. as it turned out, about 
half an hour earlier than Psycho actually 
appeared, with trains, appointments and tempers 
lost all round as a result)—what does it all add 
up to? An exciting film of course, polished and 
smooth and often funny, a model of timing—but 
what Hitchcock film isn’t? The closely guarded 
surprise ending is so guessable to anyone who 
has seen a few other psychotically flavoured films 
or read (as who hasn't?) accounts of this (I won't 
say what) sort of thing, that the reaction is not 
so much astonishment as a relieved roar of 
laughter (Ah, so it was that), astonishment being 
kept for Hitchcock’s naiveté in using a pretty 
well worn psychotic-thriller situation with the air 
of a conjuror producing his most enormous pink- 
eyed white rabbit. The psychiatrist who explains 
the ending is so enchanted with his professional 
luck in getting his hands on such a case that he 
laughs away the minute after telling his hearers 
that a girl they both loved dearly is dead (the 
man’s mistress, the woman’s sister). In fact 
wrong-key laughter is one of the characteristic 
noises of Psycho, and rather lowers the horrific 
temperature; because, whatever Hitchcock does 
to make it polished, intelligent-looking and 
funny, the story itself is a Gothic absurdity with 
every mad prop you might expect to find there— 
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stuffed with birds and skeletons, convenient 
marshes for body-dumping, sinister cops in dark 
glasses, and a bathroom murder with some of 
the slowest sluicing and mopping-up operations 
you can imagine. When it got to the second glug- 
giug in the marsh, as the second corpse-laden car 
sank slowly in, it was too much: giggles started 
it then came guffaws. 

And yet Hitchcock (whom heaven preserve, for 
I wouldn’t miss a film of his however ridiculously 
advertised) is still Hitchcock, and the film has its 
authentic moments of visual shock that make 
you sit up with shect whistling admiration: 
macabre, sophisticated moments: as a rule, or 
times when you are strung between fright and 
amusement. It has its cool, quiet moments: the 
girl’s long night flight driving through the rain, 
all headlamps ahead or behind her, only a cone 
of wet road visible immediately ahead, with hor- 
ror piling up under her control. It has the relief 
of comedy, of good lines and the sort of acting 
(from Anthony Perkins especially) that exactly 
fits the case and makes the whole situation accept- 
able rather than loathsome. Janet Leigh makes 
a very alive first victim. the sort of person that 
makes death seem unthinkable and violence par- 
ticularly monstrous; Vera Miles, as her sister, has 
little to do but look harassed. Martin Balsam is 


‘You've hung it upside down. 
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one of those unobtrusive non-starring actors who 
make the corner of every film they appear in 
seem distinguished. He has a long scene with 
Anthony Perkins in which the pair of them, 
amateur criminal and (by the look of it) rather 
amateur detective, insist on keeping smiling and 
pleasant, on preserving the proprieties of civil 
conversation—a piece of high film comedy. And 
as for Perkins, he’s well at home: better here 
than as romantic hero, a part that never really 
suits him: sly and sweet, with frank little-boy 
smile and awkwardness and old man’s eyes and 
dubious . . . well, any more would give away 
that famous ending. And so, if the film is a dis- 
appointment after all the fuss, it still has plenty 
worth seeing in it. I just feel Hitchcock has over- 
rated what he was up tu in Psycho. 

I found more sustained excitement in Irving 
Lerner’s Murder by Contract (*X° certificate), one 
of the American ‘B’ films showing in the Beat, 
Square and Cool season at the National Film 
Theatre. Cool is just the word for it: the emo- 
tional temperature is creepily low, everything 
chillingly understated. What makes the un- 
detectable murder? A stranger killing a stranger. 
So a man is hired to kill who looks (and officially 
is) perfectly respectable: a man with no police 
record, no. reason for any of his murders. This 
cheaply-made film without stars is as tight and 
tough as they come: streamlined, but not slick. I 
thought it self-conscious, but not pretentious: a 
constant pleasure to watch, and a lesson in 
timing, economy, and control; and explosively 
exciting. Vince Edwards is the murderer: good- © 
looking, a ‘nice’ face, even a trustworthy one, 
with that straight-eyed look. 

Few novelists film as disastrously as John 
O’Hara; From the Terrace (director: Mark Rob- 
son; ‘A’ certificate) has everything that makes for 
overblown filming: every giant cliché you can 
think of. Paul Newman, Joanne Woodward and 
Myrna Loy all impossibly cast and wasted. 
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Headmasters 


By WILLIAM GOLDING 


OSE who are wary of Lytton Strachey but 
flinch from engaging with Stanley’s thick 
volumes will be grateful to Mr. Bamford for 
presenting this new study of Thomas Arnold.* 
He does so with a detachment which is judicious 
but cold; and indeed a personality does 
mot emerge very sharply from these pages. 
Arnold’s swarthy and passionate face looks out 
past us from the dust-cover; not the face of a 
myth, one would say. Yet that portrait, typical 
of its period, tells us a great deal. We examine 
the doctor’s robes, the clergyman’s bands, the 
sumptuous volume on the knees. These and the 
waxen, lay-figure hands, which support rather 
than grasp the open volume, might be expected. 
But the face is a different matter. Here is energy, 
impatience and self-esteem. Here is a man who 
bounced into the studio. Where shall I sit? How? 
How long? I haven’t much time. Is that right? 
i am engaged in a most important matter that 
simply must .. . 

And surely he was off again before he had 
done more than leave an image on the artist’s 
retina? The waxen hands, the robes, the bands 
remain; but surely the face had to be a snapshot, 
rapid movement arrested in flight? It is an 
impetuous and choleric face. Such a man would 
not be content to hold opinions. He would 
squeeze them, he would almost throttle them. 
He might achieve a great thing; but so much 
speed and energy would leave his back un- 
guarded, where ridicule lies in wait. 

Thomas Arnold was a boy of the middle class 
who, at the age of nineteen, got a First in Greats, 
won the English Prize Essay, and was made a 
Fellow of Oriel. The paper work of his examina- 
tion for the fellowship was not outstanding. Nor 
were his family connections, good though some 
of them might be, sufficiently brilliant to ensure 
him the benefits of nepotism. What won him his 
fellowship was an air of nascent authority which 
impressed all who knew him. Neither he nor 
they knew what he would do, but he would do 
something. At the age of nineteen he was capax 
imperii. At twenty-one he was awarded the Chan- 
cellor’s Latin Prize. At twenty-three, after a 
drawn battle over the Thirty-nine Articles, he was 
ordained in the Church of England. His rise 
seemed inevitable. He would be head of a col- 
lege, perhaps—certainly a bishop. The Province 
of Canterbury was not out of reach. 

Yet Arnold gave up his fellowship and became 
a schoolmaster. It is astonishing but true to say 
that Arnold moved or drifted into teaching for 
the commonest reason of all; he wanted to get 
married. He never thought of teaching as a per- 
manency. He was a reformer in the wide world. 
Ne sought to bring about 

an inequality where some have all the enjoy- 
ments of civilised life and none are without its 
comforts—where some have all the treasures of 
knowledge and none are sunk in ignorance. That 
is a social system in harmony with the order 
of God’s creation in the natural world. 


* THOMAS Ammoin. By 7. W. j“amtord. (Cresset 
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To this end he was dedicated. But teaching would 
do as a temporary measure. It would tide him 
over until better things appeared. He felt no 
vocation for it. But he was Thomas Arnold. He 
did the job with passion even though it was not 
the centre of his interests. 

The key to Arnold’s nature, at every level, 
seems to have been passion. He was a reformer 
who did not so much approach a problem as 
declare personal war on it. At first his ideas on 
Church Reform, radical though they were, 
gained him a good deal of respect. But he 
attacked the High Church wing in the person 
of Newman so ferociously that he lost it again. 
And disquieting things were happening at the 
school. Capax imperii. The board who appointed 
him Headmaster of Rugby at the age of thirty- 
one must have wondered whether the other half 
of the tag, nisi imperasset, might not have some- 
thing for Arnold as well. 

For what is a headmaster? Is he a leader? A 
co-ordinator? Is he to be a dictator, or a consti- 
tutional monarch? There is no post of responsi- 
bility in which a man is left so free to choose his 
own method. He may choose a cloistered virtue 
and live for the school. But the occupational 
hazard in this sort of life is grandiosity. He meets 
parents, masters, and boys. But boys lack the 
experience and audacity to challenge him; 
masters lack the energy to engage; and parents 
have given hostages to fortune. As for that freer 
audience, the governors, a self-regarding instinct 
will not readily allow them to question the wis- 
dom of their own choice. A headmaster who 
begins by dedicating himself wholly to this closed 
community may end in the placid admiration of 
his own image. 

It need not be so. There have been many head- 
masters who, in the words of the Tory press, 

sought their reward, not in the applause of 
publications relating to the passing events of 
the day, but in the genius, the acquirements 
and the success of their pupils. They held it 
beneath their dignity to become political parti- 
sans. 
Arnold might have chosen to be one of these; 
but he did not do so. He remained in two worlds, 
so that the school, always distinguished, now 
became the centre of a political storm. He 
preached his Christian Radicalism to the sixth 
form. Stanley’s parents knew what was happen- 
ing. 

Arthur was a running commentary upon 
Arnold’s Church Reform—knowing so well what 
he meant by this, what led him to that, and 
recognising his illustrations and references. 

Since the name of ‘Radical’ was attached to 
Arnold, much as the name of ‘Communist’ might 
be attached to a headmaster today, the propa- 
ganda offered to his captive audience made him 
the Bad Man of the Tory press. His denunciation 
of Newman—not yet gone over to Rome—left 
the Right wing outraged: ‘in all the annals 
of the worst times of Popery [can] any anathema 
be found breathing a spirit of malevolence worse 
than this?’ At that time, Arnold was on the short 
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list for a mitre. Lord Melbourne was the arbiter, 
It is a quaint comment on the organisation of 
a State Church that we hear, through all the lofty, 
sentiments that surrounded the question of ap- 
pointing bishops, the strong, clear call of the party 
politician. “What have the Tory churchmen ever 
done for me that I should make them a present 
of such a handle against my government?’ The 
sensitive hand that held a mitre,.paused, and took 
it back again. 

Yet the question of Arnold’s methods—his 
tempestuous kidnapping of the soul—goes far 
beyond party politics. It raises a fundamental 
issue in the ethics of responsibility, and Mr. 
Bamford is right to dwell on it. The Arnold sort 
of headmaster brings his grandiosity, his over- 
powering rightness, with him. The majesty of the 
great world lies round his shoulders like a cloak, 
Boys find him irresistible. 

Newman went over tc Rome and took others 
with him. Public opinion veered towards Arnold: 
he was right after all. They made him Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford, a post he could 
hold at the same time as his headmastership. The 
mitre hovered near again. Then, at the age of 
forty-seven, with the same precipitancy that had 
characterised all his actions—almost with the 
same urgency and passion—he died. 

Arnold, famous in his life as a reformer, has 
become a totem of the Victorian public school 


‘system. Yet he disapproved of public schools. 
They took children away from their parents and * 


the boys corrupted each other. What mattered 
was a sixth form which he could mould as he 
wished. The sixth form was an élite on which he 
lavished his learning and his passion, and to 
which he gave an authority that was absolute. 
They were to be made in his own image— 
reformers of a turbulent and misguided society. 
He was successful: for while boys will always 
listen to masters more than they pretend, they 
will listen without reservation to a master who 
has made some mark in the outside world. And 
what a mark Arnold had made! He was treated 
by one half of the press as a monster and 
idolised by the other. He was tomorrow’s bishop 
or archbishop. He was a man of superb assur- 
ance who gave you faith in yourself so long as 
you went the way he wanted. 

Is it any wonder he was successful with the 
sixth form? They took him neat. It is often said 
that Arnold the headmaster must be judged by 
the best of his pupils. Clough and -Stanley, his 
most brilliant creations, remained what he made 
them. Clough, perhaps, had doubts. 

[Arnold] used to attack offences, not as 
offences—the right view—against discipline, but 
as sins, heinous guilt, I don’t know what 
beside! Why didn’t he flog them and hold his 
tongue? Flog them he did, but why preach? 

But Stanley remained what he was made till his 
dying day; and Stanley was to be Arnold’s most 
influential biographer. 

That is the danger of the Arnold system. It 
implies that one man can know exactly what 
another ought to be. So that when his admirers 
silence criticism by pointing to his pupils, Clough, 
Vaughan, Stanley, they raise a question which 
sounds so indecent that it is never asked. Let us 
ask it, then. Would you like to be Clough or 
Stanley? Would you give yourself up to a kind 
of jesuitical moulding process which is all the 
more powerful because you are not old enough 
to understand it? Moreover, Arnold has laid the 
way open for lesser men who imitated him to 
create the smug, the self-righteous prigs who re- 
gard themselves as a chosen people because some 
local boss of a closed shop has consistently told 
them they were so. Arnold knew the will of God. 
His sense of rightness led him into cruelty and 
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dishonesty. One of his first actions as headmaster 
was to beat a small boy who appeared to lie. A 
little deliberation would have saved them both, 
but the awful immorality of a lie brought the 
blood into those swarthy cheeks. The boy had 
told the truth. Then again Rugby was a founda- 
tion for the education of local children. Arnold 
killed the lower school, to keep them out; and in 
so doing prised open the gap that still lies be- 
tween the public schools and the rest. Though 
what he did was illegai and immoral, he knew 
he was right, and he was unperturbed. God be- 


§ lieved in a stratified society. 


One is haunted throughout Mr. Bamford’s 
careful book by the knowledge that Arnold was 
to exercise a wide influence over Victorian 
education, and so on to our own times. Genera- 
tions of boys have grown up by Arnold out of 
Stanley. Yet neither of them, Dean or Professor 
of History, guessed how the future would shape. 
If you have an empire. you have to have the 
men to run it. Arnold’s Rugby became the 
pattern for a hundred new foundations which 
saw their first duty in a steady stream of trained 
and pruned young men to take law to the black, 
brown and yellow. At his best, then, and at 
second hand, he may be said to have produced 
the men and the tradition which made such a 
shining example of the administration of the 
Sudan. At his worst, he made certain the ludi- 
crous and tragic pattern of colonialism which is 
satirised in the recent novel Sons of God. 


O Venezia! 


Venice. By James Morris. (Faber, 30s.) 

JoHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs rightly described 
Venice as the Shakespeare of cities. I suppose 
there are anti-Venetian eccentrics and exlibition- 
ists—but they have as much hope of unsettling 
the judgment of the ages as theatrical critics 
who get attention by making faces at the prince 
of poets. It is a strange truth nonetheless that 
some of the most passionate lovers of ‘the most 
Serene Republic’ have found much in Venetian 
detail to disparage and, as this book shows, the 
most extreme of all worshippers, Ruskin, ‘hated 
half the buildings’; but violent, obsessive, erotic 
emotion, noble as it can be, does unbalance the 
mind. Most people love the whole of Venice, 
uncritically and devoutly, and this time most 
people are right. 

Mr. James Morris loves the whole of Venice 
with the odd exception of the grand palazzi 
(which I adore). He has written a really first- 
class guide book, such as can claim to be a work 
of art, along with Mr. E. M. Forster’s guide to 
Alexandria. Like all guides it is best read in situ 
or leisurely in bed over some weeks, not slap- 
through, as a reviewer has to read it. In form 
the book is similar to E. V. Lucas’s ‘Wanderer’ 
series, though evidently the result of fuller re- 
search than Lucas ever troubled himself with. It 
has the same conversational tone, though spoilt 
here and there by whimsical touches reminiscent 
of Axel Munthe. The scholarship is worn lightly 
and is so obviously thorough that I hardly dare 
point out what look like two defects. I will all 
the same. I think Mr. Morris has nodded over 
the enormous mass of Wagner's writings. The 
idea for the shepherd’s pipe in Tristan could 
hardly have had an origin in the calls of gondo- 
liers; surely he got it from hearing a real shep- 
herd playing his real pipe—outside Venice, 
Where sheep are as rare as polar bears in Lon- 
don. Mr. Morris, I believe, was thinking of an 
Mspiring occasion when, one night, Wagner's 
80ndolier uttered a loud roar which resolved 
itself into’ a cry of ‘O Venezia!’ and was 
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answered from a long way off by another gondo- 
lier. My second accusation is that Mr. Morris 
does not seem to have read Max Beerbohm’s 
enchanting essay ‘A Stranger in Venice.’ I would 
like to have had confirmation of Max’s story 
about Campo San Zaccaria. 

Mr. Morris could with profit have indulged 
his readers by telling them more about what they 
know already, especially about St. Mark’s, of 
which there is only a token account, but he tells 
so much of what we do not know that only the 
sourest and most captious can be left at the end 
with other feelings than those of gratitude. He 
does not only tell (aad always with maximum 
entertainment) a great deal of the blood-stained 
history of the divine city itself, but describes the 
many little Venetian islands of which only a few 
are familiar to the foreign gapers. Being free of 
prejudice, he has some kindly words for us 
gapers, too, and recognises that we are, and for 
hundreds of years have been, an essential part 
of the matchless scene His accounts of certain 
of the obscurer personages of Venetian history, 
such as Aristotle of Bologna, are full of wit, and 
his chapter on modern Murano is extremely 
funny. But he is not flippant. His picture of 
Venetian character is masterly—and I am sure 
true. Throughout, a reader can feel the author's 
reverence for his venerable subject. 

The achievement is greater than appears. Even 
in our acid day, the temptation to write slush 
about Venice is considerable and when that is 
resisted, one can readily become a bore about 
so much beauty. Mr. Morris has succeeded in 
writing a long, well-constructed book on a subject 
about which ‘O Venezia!’ is the only apposite 
thing that can be said easily. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Anatomy ol Revolution 


The Rebels. By Brian Crozier. (Chatto and 
Windus, 21s.) 
Tibet in Revolt. By George Patterson. (Faber, 
21s.) 
Cyprus and Makarios. By Stanley Mayes. (Put- 
nam, 30s.) 
Emergency Exit. By Sylvia Foot. (Chatto and 
Windus, 16s.) 
Castro and Banda just don’t go together. Mr. 
Crozier clearly knows a lot about post-war 
revolutions and because his book is full of mis- 
cellaneous information about intrigue and vio- 
lence, it is interesting enough. But he assumes 
that revolutions necessarily have something in 
common and hops from Eoka to Mau Mau, 
from Castro to the rebel colonels in Indonesia, 
back to Indo-China and Algeria and on around 
the globe and over the years. And what does he 
find? That rebellion is born in frustration, that 
peaceful transition is better than violent revolt, 
that total repression is generally unproductive, 
that terrorism can be effective only if it enjoys 
popular support; any information officer at the 
Colonial Office could tell us these things 
If we exclude the Fidelista movement, the 
Indonesian colonels, the anti-Communist revolts 
(Hungary, Tibet, etc.) and, possibly, the Eoka 
campaign, we are left with a manageable sub- 
ject—anti-colonial, nationalist movements. The 
Cuban revolution needs to be considered in the 
context of Latin America’s permanent state of re- 
volution. The colonels’ revolt belongs to a study 
of the disturbances which often follow the 
achievement of independence and, in any case, 
was especially related to the peculiar geo- 
graphical and _ historical circumstances of 
Indonesia. The revolts against Communist rule 
were anti-colonial in a sense but not in the 








Sylvia Foot 


EMERGENCY 
EXIT 


‘Just the kind of book it is useful! 

and valuable to have . . . always 
interesting and often moving.’ 

MARGHANITA LASKI 

‘l cannot recall anything quite like 

Lady Foot’s book coming from any 

other Colonial Governor’s wife.’ 

JAMES CAMERON 

‘The historians will derive an appre- 

ciable and unusual benefit from 
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usual sense: they were uprisings against repres- 
sion by recently invaded peoples. And Eoka 
although a movement against British \célonial 
rule was also a Greek irredentist movement. 
None of these has much in common with the 
Afro-Asian revolutions. 

Had he confined himself to the anti-colonial 
movements—and the most interesting sections 
of the book are about Indo-China Algeria, 
Malaya, Burma and Madagascar for the reason 
that they hang together—Mr. Crozier could 
have searched deeper. He does not tell us how 
the idea. of. nationhood is promulgated in 
divided, often tribal, societies nor to what ex- 
tent racial hatred or prejudice moves both rebel 
and oppressor. What hurts colonial peoples 
most—economic exploitation, personal insults 
or historical sores? Which of these rallying 
points is most easily exploited. by revolutionary 
leaders? How much will men materially sacri- 
fice for freedom, how much freedom will they 
sacrifice for independence? 

Mr. Patterson happily confines himself to a 
single revolt. The Chinese excepted, it is Mr. 
Nehru who emerges with most discredit from the 
Tibetan story. He could not have intervened to 
any effect but he could have spoken up. Even 
when the Dalai Lama was fugitive in India, 
Nehru sought to play down the Tibetan revolt, 
although for three years or more he had known 
what was going on. He moved to have Mr. 
Patterson expelled from India for ‘exaggerating’ 
the situation in his press reports. Tibet sounds 
pleasant enough before the Chinese interfered. 
Everybody had enough to eat, prayer was 
mechanised (the only essential automation in a 
theocratic State) and the authority of the Dalai 
Lama for the most part observed. The Chinese 
destroyed monasteries and Buddhas, instructed 
the lamas..in dialectical~ materialism,~ billeted 
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some three million hungry ‘liberators’ in the land 
and put down the revolt which their behaviour 
caused by wholesale massacre, deportation and 
imprisonment. 

No post-war rebel has less appeal than 
Makarios. Mr. Mayes’s belligerent exposé 
is presented in a confusing way with separate 
chapters devoted to the Archbishop’s various 
machinations, The result is that the chron- 
ological development of the Cyprus affair 
is hard to follow. But the emerging picture is 
clear enough: Makarios knowingly espoused 
Grivas’s brand of gutter violence (learnt by the 
good Fascist Colonel in the slums of post-war 
Athens), backed Eoka to the hilt and threw the 
full weight and wealth of his ecclesiastical 
office into a cause that could not succeed—enosis. 
Now Cyprus is free of British rule, though on 
less favourable terms than might have been 
obtained by a wise and honest leader, and the 
rule of an obscurantist and authoritarian church 
remains. Makarios is a medieval anachronism in 
the anti-colonial age. but he may yet prove just 
the sort of man the democracies need when the 
Francos and Chiangs are all dead and gone. 

In Lady Foot’s account everyone is beautiful, 
darling, dear and wonderfully wonderful. She 
soon brightened up Government House, sending 
home to London for prints of Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra, and made the best of Christ- 
mas, too, especially when Godfrey Winn was 
there to help fill the stockings. Some of the book 
is pretty irritating and reads like a tape-recording 
of coffee at Woollands, but in its way it gives a 
good, genuine and sometimes moving picture of 
the Cyprus emergency. One has to hand it to the 
British, marvellous they are in a jam, and Lady 
Foot would. have been all right at Khartoum, 
Lucknow or the siege of Peking... _ 

PETER JENKINS 


Carthago Delenda 


Carthage. By B. H. Warmington. (Robert Hale, 
21s.) pat 

Enemy of Rome. By Leonard Cottrell. (Evans 
Brothers, 21s.) ~ 


Boys, Professor Brogan recently wrote, ‘are all 
for Hector against Achilles, for Hannibal against 
Scipio (and still more against Fabius Cunctator).’ 
For boys, he continued, ‘that is right and proper,’ 
not for grown 'men. Yet it is a fact that even 
among men Hannibal remains the hero of the 
wars between Rome and Carthage (more like 
Robert E. Lée and Stonewall Jackson than like 
Achilles): Mr. Warmington ends his book by 
calling the final ‘destruction of Carthage in 146 Bc 
‘a truly tragic event’ and earlier he calls Hannibal 
‘the noblest failure in antiquity.” Why? Senti- 
mentally, one weeps when the mighty are fallen, 
but let us consider the consequences had the con- 
flict gone the other way. That might not have 
been tragedy; it surely would have been an un- 
surpassable catastrophe for the whole world. 

The Carthaginians were ‘hard and gloomy’ 
according to Plutarch, ‘submissive to their rulers 
and harsh to their subjects, running to extremes 
of cowardice in times of fear and of cruelty in 
times of anger.’ That is of course the judgment uf 
the enemy; practically everything we know about 
Carthage comes from hostile Greek and Roman 
sources. But that is just the point. The Cartha- 
ginians were too busy amassing wealth, holding 
restless subjects (who hated them) in check, con- 
quering and fighting (employing subject and 
mercenary troops rather thah bearing arms them- 
selves), thinking up unpleasant punishments and 
equally unpleasant rituals, to have developed a 
literature or phildésophy or art, in short, to have 








become civilised. If we are dependent on the 
enemy for information about them, that is 
because they provided none of any consequence 
themselves, and not merely because they were 
wiped out. 

How, then, does one write a history of 
Carthage? By writing a chapter on the Phoeni- 
cians who founded the city in the eighth century 
BC, a second chapter filled with scrappy informa- 
tion about the archeology, political institutions 
and religion of Carthage, and devoting the rest to 
the wars with the Greeks and the Romans, based 
largely on the accounts in Diodorus, Polybius 
and Livy. Mr. Warmington knows all the evi- 
dence, literary and archzological, he is accurate 
and cautious, prepared to express judgments 
(which are relatively free from sentimentality 
despite the occasional slip into traditional clichés) 
without glossing over the hopeless gaps in the 
available information. Except in economic 
history, a field in which he is uncomfortable, he 
is a trustworthy guide. If the tour on which he 
takes us is often dull and always tantalising 
because of what is omitted, the fault lies more 
with the Carthaginians than with him. 

Nature, we are told; abhors a vacuum. So does 
Mr. Cottrell. No portrait of: Hannibal exists ‘n 
any form, but we must have one. 

From his known character, in which charm, 
authority and high intelligence were blended, he 
must have had a memorable face. He. would be 
dark, and probably.not tall, but agile and well- 
built. 

I prefer historical novels straight; then 
Hannibal can have any kind of face the author 
chooses, and the wars of Carthage can be fierce 
trade wars, an obsolete piece of nonsense which 
Mr. Warmington correctly dismisses (not for the 
first time, but, alas, not for the last time either), 


M. I. FINLEY 
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Snows and Chandeliers 


Baron Bagge and Count Luna. By Alexander 
Lernet-Holenia. (Blond, 18s.) 
A Kind of Loving. By Stan Barstow. (Michael 
Joseph, 16s.) 
The Passion. By Roger Manvell. (Heinemann, 
18s.) 
Claudine Married. By Colette. (Secker and War- 
burg, 13s. 6d.) 
It’s difficult to find a way of praising the two 
short novellas chosen to introduce Alexander 
Lernet-Holenia’s work here without seeming at 
once to describe and bestow the kiss of death. 
They are central European Gothic tales: ghostly, 
ironic syntheses of Poe and Hoffmann, bristling 
with masks, furs, chandeliers, mysterious sleighs 
and snowbound schlosses. They are symbolic: 
elliptic statements about death and life loom ia 
the wings of their theatricality. They are written 
with an icy, romantic exquisiteness—the kind of 
fine artfulness which lends itself to fine-art 
editions, garnished with mauve leather and art- 
nouveau plates. They are everything one asso- 
ciates with Thomas Mann and the Baroness 
Blixen at their most Nordic and intolerable. Yet 
they are fine: original, masterly and haunting. 

He uses the ghost-story form as Hawthorne 
did, for a purpose more serious than scalp- 
tickling: to write about the past. Ever since 
Proust, we have abandoned the nineteenth- 
century dream of recapturing past time as solid 
reality. It was always a doomed enterprise, 
trailing a forlorn moraine of monstrosity—Scott 
prithees and by-my-halidoms, sweaty knights 
and slangy centurions, the great wrecks of 
Sordello, Salammbé and Romola. The past 
cannot be reality for the present. At most it is, as 
James and Hawthorne knew, a fragmentary 
emanation from old things—a glimpse in a 
mirror, a whiff in an attic, a yellow letter. It is 
dead; and the ghost story is still the most 
accurate symbol we have found for its cold 
visitings. In the first of these tales, a Carinthian 
baron tells how his cavalry squadron was wiped 
out in Hungary in 1915. For nine days he rides 
with them through the wintry Carpathians, to a 
village where they are feted by the resident land- 
owner and his daughter, with whom young Bagge 
falls in love. They marry at the height of a 
dream-like costume ball, then village and 
squadron vanish in a blizzard. There is no 
attempt to impose belief, What Lernet-Holenia 
is concerned to do is evoke the extinct life of 
pre-war Austria-Hungary at the distance from 
which it cannot now be extricated: as a memory 
framed by death and snow. 

The second tale is, similar, but more complex. 
A Polish arriviste, married into a Viennese 
commercial fortune, more or less inadvertently 
causes the death during the Nazi occupation of 
Count Luna, last seedy holder of one of the 
great Holy Roman titles. He becomes obsessed 
with the idea that the Count is alive and pursu- 
ing him with all the powers of the dead, 
labyrinthine imperial genealogy behind him. 
Again, what is evoked is not the conventional 
horror of a ghost-story, but Austria’s past: the 
racial memory of domination, running back to 
Rome, over the snowy, barbarous Slavic plains. 
The intricate symbols are beautifully handled, 
the distancing of the aristocratic past from the 
post-war Viennese scene adroitly maintained. 
The impression left is not of skill in fantasy, but 
of an element in reality accurately distinguished. 
Perhaps this is the only way to write about 
history: as something haunting the present. 

Stan Barstow’s A Kind of Loving briskly fol- 
lows Messrs. Braine, Storey and Sillitoe among 
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the richly untrodden ways of our new North, but 
only half-grasps the point of their highly factual, 
catalogue method. Baconian documentation is the 
way, certainly, to pioneer a milieu so virgin of 
maps; but every cigarette-pack and soap-sliver in 
Room at the Top also carried a dramatic charge 
of significance in the status-war. Mr. Barstow’s 
bleak story of how nice young Vic is forced into 
maturity by marriage to the empty, sexy shop- 
girl Ingrid takes a fresh force from its industrial 
Yorkshire ecology; bui it’s slowed to porridge- 
pace by an accumulation of particularities— 
stout-bottles, linoleum, coal-bins—whose only 
function is to be particular. 

Roger Manvell’s The Passion is a curiosity—a 
modern Robert Elsmere about a celibate Angli- 
can priest who quits the Church for love of a 
maltreated Polish cleaning-woman. Contempor- 
arily enough, his faith is shaken not by the 
rational doubts which racked Mrs. Ward’s 
apostate, but by a Jungian conviction that 
Christianity is. too narrow for all the wild, 
wonderful things within his psyche. The explora- 
tion of this broader truth of emotion leads him 
to triumph, implausibly, as a Shakespearian actor, 
but even this new faith has its limits. 

Considéring Claudine Married purely as a 
novel, it would be effusive to call it overdue for 
translation—even for one as good as Antonia 
White's. It’s another bit of the schoolgirl porno- 
graphy Colette churned out at the behest of the 
atrocious Willy during her apprenticeship in his 
literary harem: an exclamatory, over-scented 
piece about an ageless satyr who takes curious 
satisfaction in pushing his child-bride into a 
Lesbian affair with his mistress. But as biography 
it’s fascinating. The story can be read as a 
parable of Colette’s own marriage. You can see 
her understanding what Willy was doing to her, 
and beginning to escape into the genius which 
flowered later: retreating to a woman’s world, 
rich, fumed and private, and the Lucretian 
stoicism at the heart of it. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Sorrows of Affluence 


For Love or Money. By Richard Rees. (Secker 
and Warburg, 21s.) 


Sir RICHARD REEs was associated editorially with 
The Adelphi when, in the Twenties and Thirties, 
it provided an important forum for intellectual 
discussion. The authentic flavour of those two 
formative decades is caught in this book: an 
admirable corrective to some recent surveys of 
the period. Nominally, the subjects of these 
essays are Florence Nightingale, Dostoievsky, 
Dickens, Henry James, D. H. Lawrence, Conrad, 
Orwell and Gurdjieff. Don’t imagine, though, 
that this is the sort of politico-literary criticism 
you are accustomed to, that it is old hat, or that 
the ineffable connecting link between the essays, 
fundamentally a ‘moral one, isn’t tough enough 
to hold them together. This is an important book, 
not the merely personal one you might suppose 
it to be. The challenge of the introductory chapter 
of ‘Existential Economics,’ stemming from 
Kierkegaard, deserves to be met. From the salvo 
of epigraphs which open the book one might 
single out the one in which Scott defends, against 
‘literature,’ what he terms ‘the education of the 
heart.’ One would have to add that the level on 
which the author pursues this theme is very 
different from the level of Scott and different 
again, at a comparable level, from the specifi- 
cally Christian approaches of (say) Mr. Eliot. 
What he is demonstrating in all these essays is 
the incontrovertible fact that the less affluent 
societies are ‘spiritually’ the more free, and that 
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cal toys and its veneer of tolerance, has us in the 
inexorable grip of social conformism. It is for 
their foresight in these matters that he praises 
his random assembly of prophets. Thus, among 
the less ‘literary’ figures he shows that Florence 
Nightingale was not only a more radical social 
critic than Ibsen, but an eloquent preacher. of the 
sexual gospel of Lawrence. As for Gurdjieff, his 
distinction: between ‘essence’ and ‘personality’ 
was as old as Taoism, which indeed he put across 
to his proselytes with ali the Zen gimmicks. 

The popular picture of the red Thirties is true 
only in so far as the United Front tactics of the 
Stalinists in 1937 submerged everyone who 
flouted the party line. Both Sir Richard (‘besotted 
by feelings of social guilt’) and Orwell (‘haggard 
with social guilt’) were brave ard naive until 
Spain disillusioned them. The set-up of that dog- 
fight as given on page 154 is the: best account I 
have seen outside Homage to Catalonia. There 
are many such brilliant pages in. For Love or 
Money, a book whose eccentric and inconsequent 
conclusion (briefly, that Wops are Tops) doesn’t 
Vitiate its valuable incidental ideas and insights. 

HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


Annals of Zeerust 


Brief Authority. By Charles Hooper. (Collins, 
21s.) 


To anyone’ who has any lingering doubts that 
the-regime in South Africa is an overtly Fascist 
one, this book will come as a_ salutary 
shock. Charles Hooper is an Anglican priest, 
South African born and bred, whose parish was 
Zeerust in the Western Transvaal, which meant 
that, until the Government barred him, he was 
one of the very few unofficial white men author- 
ised to enter the nearby Reserve of the Bafurutse 
clan on the. Bechuanaland border. When the 
‘reference book’ troubles came in 1957, he refused 
to turn a blind eye to the plight of the Bafurutse, 
and the rectory at Zeerust became virtually a 
transit camp for refugees and a dressing-station 
for those who had been beaten up by the police. 
The police acted throughout with a sickening, con- 
sistent and contemptuous savagery against which 
there was no possible defence or redress. Perhaps 
their most malicious act of all was to divide the 
Africans against themselves by creating “body- 
guards’ to protect the puppet chiefs—bands of 
armed Africans who were empowered to roam 
the Reserve beating up anyone they took objec- 
tion to. The book has now been banned and Mr. 
Hooper has taken refuge in Swaziland. 

MICHAEL FRAYN 
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Poet’s Passage 


Gone Away. By Dom Moraes. (Heinemann, 18s.) 


.. 1 aap fallen in love properly at last,’ 
writes Dom Moraes in his preface, ‘and that con- 
fused me... .I felt 1 should go away some- 
where for a little by myself, to think about what 
loving somebody involved. and become more 
confident, if I could. I decided to go to India.’ 


The excuse is as good as any; but ofice Mr. . 


Moraes was fairly on his way, he seems to have 
troubled himself very little about ‘what loving 
somebody involved,’ or indeed about anything 
else save the immediate delight, tears, or laughter 
that each passing moment evoked. For Gone 
Away is the book, not of a professiorial traveller 
or journalist, nor of a moralist, nor even, as its 
author himself suggests, of a lover: it is the 
book of a perceptive and footloose young drinker 
who displays all the irrational gaieties and feck- 
less sorrows of a lyric poet. 

In a sense, then, this is an irresponsible book. 
Mr. Moraes surveys the poverty of Bombay or 
Calcutta, but, although he is Indian himself, he 
does not become indignant. He chronicles the 
spread of Communism among students, but he 
expresses. little concern. He accepts with quiet 
amusement the hospitality of a Nepalese Rana 
who still lives in feudal state; he is pitilessly 
malicious about well-meaning British persons 
who still survive in India; and he cannot bring 
himself, during an hilarious account of his time 
on the Sikkimese-Tibetan frontier, to be anything 
more than flippant about either the Chinese who 
threaten it or the harassed Indians who are 
entrusted with its safety, Above all; the moment 
reality obtrudes itself in troublesome shape Mr. 
Moraes seeks instant and unashamed refuge in 
vast quantities of drink. Considering the regula- 
tions said to obtain in India about alcohol, one 
must take one’s hat off to Mr. Moraes—for his 
ingenuity, that is, and his apparent powers of 
consumption; his attitude, as one’s housemaster 
might have said, is quite a different matter and 
leaves something to be desired. 

And yet there is another sense, and that the 
most important, in .which this book is deeply 
serious. After all, there are quite enough people 
already who are engaged in deploring poverty or 
commenting on the policies of Pandit Nehru: so 
there is really a.lot to be said for someone who 
uses squalor to make a brilliant picture, who 
describes Nehru (as the result of an interview) 
not as a ruler but as an ageing and regretful man. 
It is not reality which Mr. Moraes is evading 
but what we have come to regard as reality—the 
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daily scares so lovingly purveyed by the swollen 
trade of journalism, the nagging concern for our, 
worthless jobs and the state of the visitors’ lava-. 
tory. Mr. Moraes has another reality; he is con. 
cerned to express, however noxious or scandalous, 
the superficial circumstances may be, the per- 
manent elements of truth, humour or beauty 
which always underlie such circumstances. And 
when all is said, he is quite right: Red China, 
however menacing, is in many ways ridiculous; 
the ghats of the dead. flyblown and revolting, 
present many scenes of dignity and courage Mr 
Moraes’s frivolity, in fact, is the weapon he uses, 
skilfully and sometimes cruelly, to cut away the 
smug: or the inessential: it is a bright, Sharp 
weapon, and we could do with more of the same 
kind in our armoury 
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Year of Decision. By Philip Mason. (O.U.P.; 21s) 


Like a hurt airliner trailing flames and smoke, 
the Rhodesian Federation rumbles round in 
circles above our heads. The contraption is 
bound to try to land soon: meanwhile the airport 
margin clogs up with waiting salvage appliances 
and resounds with conflicting theories about 
what will happen and what to do about it. 

By the time that the Constitutional Review 
actually opens, almost a dozen learned books 
will have been published to tell the delegates and 
the public all about the relevant problems and 
duties. The boldest so far has been A New Deal 
in Central Africa, in which Colin Leys and Cran- 
ford Pratt indicated that in their view the mini- 
mum reform to achieve the Federation’s official 
aims was an immediate grant of half the 
Federal voting power to Africans; however, they 
were sceptical about the chances of the Federal 
Government accepting any such changes at the 
Review Conference, and their underlying sug- 
gestion was that Britain must be prepared to use 
her final constitutional power to take the whole 
structure apart into its three component terri- 
tories. Since then, Sir Edgar Whitehead has told 
the world that Southern Rhodesia might leave 
a Federation dominated by African nationalists, 
and the emphasis of discussion in Britain is more 
on whether there is any gain in holding the Fed- 
eration together and less on how to break it up. 

Mr. Philip Mason wants to keép the Federa- 
tion together. His book is a pattern of good 
historical writing, and its arguments and narra- 
tive are equally clear: a helpful feature in a book 
which goes far into difficult subjects like the 
Copperbelt wage disputes. Mr. Mason’s argument 
is that a break-up of Federation would bring 
economic and political disaster to Southern 
Rhodesia first of all the territories by creating a 
slump and throwing out of work enormous urban 
African populations who’ no longer: have a 
Reserve in which they can weather out a depres- 
sion. Agrarian reform in Southern Rhodesia is 
creating a proletariat truly. landless and entirely 
vulnerable to fluctuations of employment and 
wages. The cushion of a ‘Native Reserve’ 
system has taken the shock of countless labour 
upsets in big towns all over Africa, but 
Southern Rhodesia’s urban workers now have 
their backs to the wall, and their reactions to any 
future slump may be disastrously violent. The 
latest riots in Salisbury and Bulawayo: have 
given Sir Edgar. Whitehead clear warning that 
this new spirit of desperate resolution already 
exists in the African townships. Two conclu- 
sions are drawn: that Federation can prevent 
such a slump and that Southern Rhodesia is 
courting one if she secedes. He asks, ‘Can we 
produce a new version of the Federation that 
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will keep Dr. Banda in and not drive Sir Edgar 
out?’ and he disagrees with Leys and Pratt when 
he says that Britain ‘cannot force her will on 
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t that we enlarged our reserves last month by £37 
million (it would have been over £50 million if it 


Review 
'd books had not been for some, special payments). Ger- 
yates and many has taken steps to prevent hot money flow- 
ems and ing in just to take advantage of her comparatively 
ew Deal high Bank rate of 5 per cent., but the German 
nd Cran- banks, being under liquidity pressure, have been 
he prc drawing in funds from abroad. At the same time 
S official t , 
nalf the the increasing German export surplus has put the 
ver, they outside world in debt in terms of D-marks. 
Federal Between April and July no less than £438 mil- 
s at the lion worth of gold and foreign currencies poured 
ing sug- into the German Federal Bank. If an innocent 
d to use American were to ask why Germany and Great 
e whole Britain should be holding such high Bank rates 
nt terri- it would be difficult to find a sensible answer. But 
has told what sense has there ever been in the snakes and 
~ ladders game of international hot money? 

is oukea In actual fact the American economy is not 
he Fed- in particularly good shape. It has worked itself 
k it up. into a mild recession. The steel industry is operat- 
Federa- ing at about_50 per cent. of capacity—stocking- 
f good up after the steel strike had been overdone—and 
| marra- the automobile industry is now slowing down in 
a book preparation for the start-up of new models. Retail 
ike the sales of cars have lately been disappointing and 
qo for the first time this year the month’s sales were 
sathert below those of the corresponding month (July) 
ating a of 1959. Total sales of manufactures were actually 
; urban down 1 per cent. in July. Apart from this hesita- 
lave a tion a high level of personal expenditure has been 
depres- sustained. Ultimately this has been offset in the 
lesia is last three months by what is called in economic 
ntirely jargon ‘the decline in inventory accumulation.’ 
nt and The leading economists, who have been badly 
tchout ‘out’ in their forecasts this year, are still hopeful 
al that 1960 will see another 2} per cent. advance in 
? taal the gross national product (the rate of growth 
to any Since 1956); they are banking, it seems, on a 
t. The continuance of the gently rising capital spending 


have on plant and equipment. But how is it that the 


g that American economy cannot do better than 2} per 
lready cent.? Why must it run so high an unemployment 
onclu- as 5 per cent. of the labour force? Why is its 
cigs industrial production index today actually below 
i its January level? Why must it keep so much of 


its huge plant working at under capacity? 


n that 
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the Federation by another high exercise of 
residual power. He wants the arrangement 
loosened; Northern Rhodesia advanced in the 
direction of an African State; Nyasaland made a 
‘Free State’ only tenuously attached to the 
Federation. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


THE TROUBLES OF WALL STREET 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


The main reason, as I have suggested on a 
previous occasion, is that the American people 
have lost confidence in their leadership; they are 
going through a period of business doubt, un- 
certainty, perplexity; the incompetent administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower has lost them their 
sense of direction. This is not conducive to long- 
term industrial planning and investment. Besides, 
the emphasis on more and more consumer goods 
and services can only end in a saturated and un- 
stable materialistic society. 


Secondly, the American Treasury has put the 
sound dollar before an expanding economy and 
has even been mad enough to budget for a budget 
surplus of $4,200 million in the fiscal year 
1960-61. The wonderful recovery of 1958-59 was 
coincident with a budget deficit of $12,400 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year which ended in June, 1959. 


Thirdly, the Federal Reserve authorities have 
pursued a monetary policy which has been con- 
spicuous for its shortsightedness. Terrified by the 
pace of the 1958 recovery and fearful of an in- 
flationary steel wage settlement, the Federal 
Reserve steadily made money dearer until the 
Treasury bill rate had risen to 44 per cent. by the 
beginning of this year. They have now had to 
drop it to 24 per cent.—and run the risk of losing 
more gold than they can afford. Reliance on the 
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monetary weapon, as | am continually arguing 
here, is a very crude and imperfect way of con- 
trolling an economy and the Americans are no 
better at it than we are 

It is no wonder that Wall Street has been be- 
having in a very bearisn manner. (The Dow Jones 
index of industrial equities has dropped 12 per 
cent. since the turn of the year.) Company earn- 
ings are not going to show big gains this year. 
In the first quarter the companies reporting for 
the index actually earned slightly less than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1959. The same trend is 
expected for the second quarter. At the beginning 
of 1960 the shares of the index companies were 
selling in the market at an average of nineteen 
times their estimated earnings. That was far too 
high. They are now selling at seventeen times, 
which, historically, is still high. In nineteen out 
of the past twenty years they have sold at some 
point of the year at under fifteen times estimated 
earnings. The bears ar2 therefore anticipating a 
fall in the index, now 614, to around 540. 

But the bulls can take heart. President. Eisen- 
hower has responded to the hotting-up of the 
cold war in the only way open to a Republican 
Right-winger—by promising larger military 
expenditures. This may begin to turn the trend 
of the economy from recession to recovery. And 
who knows? A sharp rise in government spend- 
ing under a new President, financed by cheap 
money and a budget deficit, might make the 
foreign depositors more anxious to draw their 
money out of the US. The further loss of gold, 
now down to nearly $19,000 million—foreign 
deposits are well in excess of the free gold 
reserves—might force the American Treasury to 
put an embargo on the sale of gold and over- 
night the dollar would find itself devalued—in 
company, I hope, with the pound sterling. I can- 
not imagine any prospect better calculated to turn 
Wall Street then into a raging bull market. 


DR. HALLSTEIN, I PRESUME? 


From RICHARD BAILEY 


N Belgium just now business, outwardly at any 
| ade seems to be much as usual. The big stores 
in Brussels are having their sales for the Fin de 
Saison; the resorts of the Littoral are as crowded 


as ever; and those Belgians who are not there - 


have gone abroad in search of the sun. All the 
same, there are one or two ominous signs. At 
Melsbroek airport there are ‘Congo refugees 
only’ notices and in the big central hall there are 
rows of tables, each with a little group of tired 
people talking earnestly to an official. In the 
town there are more people than usual round 
the news stands. Lists of refugees from the Congo 
are pinned up in the Havas Agency windows. 
And a new newspaper Belgique-Congo has 
appeared to castigate the Government. Business 
is, in fact, not as usual and there is an uneasy 
feeling that it never will be again. 

Now that the shock of the first days is over, 
the question that is being asked everywhere is: 
what next? Can Belgium get over the Congo 
disaster without a fall in living standards? What 
in fact was the Congo worth to Belgium? This 
is the sort of sum that can only be worked out 
accurately when all the books have been made 
up and closed. The one thing that is certain is 


BRUSSELS 
that trade with the Congo brought in less money 
than the so-called invisibles — payments on 


Congo government bonds worth about £17 
million a year; remittances and savings sent 
home worth from £7 million to £10 million and 
interest on investments in Congo enterprises 
about £8 million. But these are all items of which 
only rough estimates can be made. It is quite 
likely that anything up to a further £20 million 
should be added to round off the total of pay- 
ments from these sources. Then there are 
payments for services rendered — Sabena’s 
African air connections, the shipping lines out 
of Antwerp, and Belgian insurance companies. 
These items are said to have been worth 
between £25 and £30 million. Actually trade 
with the Congo had been falling steadily during 
the first half of this year and exports represented 
only about 4.5 per cent. of total Belgian exports. 
This figure falls into perspective when it is seen 
that 6 per cent. of Belgian exports go to Britain, 
13 per cent. to the United States and 46 per cent. 
to the Common Market countries. 

The Belgian press has played down the 
economic consequences of the Congo disaster. 
Le Soir (July 21) stated that the Congo's contsi- 


a 
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bution to the Belgian gross national product was 
less than 5 per cent. and went on to say that 
stories that the Belgian economy would suffer 
severely from the loss of the Congo were 
‘extremely unrealistic.’ La Libre Belgique on the 
same day came to the conclusion that Belgium’s 
foreign trade would not be seriously affected by 
what had happened. All the same, stories of ‘the 
devaluation of the Belgian franc persist. Tourists 
changing their traveller’s cheques anywhere but 
in their hotels find that they are getting more 
francs to the pound than they expected. 

Does this mean that the Belgian franc is in 
danger? Most people in Brussels were indignant 
at the suggestion. The Belgian franc, they point 
out, is quite separate from the Congo franc; 
Congo payments represented only a small per- 
centage of total foreign exchange receipts; and 
a great deal of Congo money has come home to 
Belgium over the past year. Banks and traders 
had been sending home all the liquid assets they 
could lay their hands on. For the present the 
Belgian franc should be able to hold its own 
quite easily. 

The next question is whether Belgian industry 
can earn enough elsewhere to make good the 
losses in the Congo and, if so, where. The 
answer is that there is one part of Brussels just 
now where business has never been so good: in 
the big block of offices in the Avenue de la 
Joyeuse Entrée, the present headquarters of the 
European Common Market. Here, Dr. Hallstein, 
the President of the Commission of the Economic 
Community, watches over the development of 
six-nation Europe. Last year trade between the 
member States went bounding up. Belgium’s 
Common Market trade increased, too, but by a 
less spectacular margin than that of Germany or 
France. 


Here, then, is the most likely line of develop- 
ment for Belgian industry. It would be a mistake, 
however, to regard the Common Market as an 
easy way out of all Belgium’s economic problems. 
Although progressive in some ways, Belgian 
businessmen share the national dislike of getting 
rid of anything that is not actually worn out. 
While Holland has introduced new industries 
since the war, Belgium has gone on depending 
on the old ones and on the old plant. The main- 
stays of the Belgian economy are coal, steel, 

















textiles, metal working and chemicals. Not all of 
these are thriving. Coal is doing particularly 
badly. Steel exports have been doing well but it is 
not clear how far this was due to the United 
States stee] strike. The textile industry has some 
very old-fashioned mills and is not standing up 
to competition from italian imports. Although 
Belgium’s exports picked up in the first half of 
this year, the possibilities of expansion are 
limited. 

So a lot depends on how complete the break 
with the Congo is. If the Congolese Government 
finds that it cannot run the country without 
Belgian civil servants and technicians, the 
position will improve. What happens in Katanga 
Province, the source of the copper, uranium and 
other minerals, is going to be the key to the 
problem. But whatever happens there, the 
Belgians will have to modernise their backward 


COMPANY 


HE Pye Group has been very much in the 

limelight by its recent successful battle for 
control of Telephone Manufacturing Co.— 
‘Temco.’ This ultimate acquisition will increase 
the Pye ordinary capital from £5.18 million to 
£5.6 million in 5s. ordinary shares. The price paid 
for Temco shares may at first sight appear to be 
a high one, but the chairman, Mr. C. O. Stanley, 
assures shareholders that this acquisition will 
bring immediate benefits to Pye Telecommunica- 
tions Ltd., and will be vital to the Group’s com- 
petitive strength in an ever-growing market for 
complete communication systems. He also states 
that it should be possible to maintain the 15 per 
cent. dividend, now declared, on the increased 
capital. This should not be difficult, as this divi- 
dend was covered by earnings of 41.1 per cent. 
Group profits before and after taxation were the 
highest in the company’s history. The total group 
net profit to March 31, 1960, was £1,464,274, an 
increase of nearly 75 per cent. over the previous 
year. It does seem that, in spite of quoted invest- 
ments at £4.86 million (which include a substan- 
tial interest in Associated Television), in view of 
the company’s overdraft of £4,715,417, it will 
before long need to raise some more permanent 
capital. Pye has made some heavy capital out- 
lays in past years, to broaden its interests into 
electronic instruments and other fields, so that the 
future looks promising for shareholders. They 
should certainly attend the annual general meet- 
ing at the Royal Festival Hall on August 24, and 
thus take the opportunity of seeing the Group’s 
exhibition of its many products. The 5s. ordinary 
shares at 16s. 3d. xd. yield 4.6 per cent. 

Last year Mr. D. A. N. Wells, the chairman 
of Carmo (Holdings) Ltd., forecast a further in- 
crease in the company’s profits. This has come 
about by a gross profit of £85,894 for the year to 
January 31, 1960, against £64,229 for the previous 
year. The net profit after tax was £44,164, from 
which a total dividend of 174 per cent. (including 
a 24 per cent. bonus) is to be paid against a total 
last year of 124 per cent The chairman naturally 
strikes a note of caution as to the effect that the 
credit and hire-purchase restrictions may have on 
the company’s profits this year, but he is optimis- 
tic enough to hope that this state of affairs will 
improve. The company are the main Vauxhall 
and Bedford dealers in London and South Wales 
and own three subsidiary engineering companies 
and a self-drive caf hire service company. They 
are well placed to benefit from any improvement 
in the motor trade, which is probably now suffer- 
ing from a temporary setback. The 1s. ordinary 
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industries at home, and start up some new lines 
using modern plant and turning out new products, 
such as man-made fibres, plastics and electronic 
equipment, and for this they require foreign 
capital from the United States, Britain, Switzer- 
land and any other country that wants to get a 
footing inside the Common Market. The Belgians 
are tough, realistic businessmen and will fight 
hard for more trade. Their danger lies in the 
mounting budget deficit which will be swollen 
by all the extra expenditure on refugees, re- 
employment of civil servants, and general loss of. 
income from the Congo. Already, Mr. Eyskens 
has called for austerity and is introducing new 
taxation—neither of them popular in Belgium— 
and pessimists doubt whether a political crisis 
can be averted. 


CUSTOS is on holiday. 


NOTES 


shares at around 3s. give a yield of nearly 6 per 
cent. 


Sterling Industries is in the middle of a testing 
period, advises the chairman, Mr. R. A. Harding. 
This is because two of the four operating sub- 
sidiary companies are undergoing a physical 
move. This, when completed, will release the 
Exactor factory at Edgware, whose sale should 
result in a substantial sum. Until then, there can 
be little improvement in the company’s financial 
resources, which show a cash deterioration of 
£118,603 with the bank overdraft at £131,926. 
The company has four subsidiaries operating in 
the light engineering trade, of which Dualloys 
Ltd. is the principal and is the only profit-earner 
in the group. The Board are obviously doing all 
they can to improve the company’s position by 
modernisation and concentration of their fac- 
tories at Crewkerne. Until their efforts produce 
better results shareholders will have to be very 
patient. No preference or ordinary dividend is 
being paid. £23,039 is being carried forward. The 
5s. ordinary shares last changed hands at around 
1s. and the £1 54 per cent. cumulative preference 
at around 12s. 


Building Societies 

A large number of building societies are now 
issuing half-yearly reports which are welcomed, 
particularly as the recent increase in the bank 
rate has brought about a change in the rates for 
house mortgages and in respect of interest on 
shares and deposits. 


Halifax experienced a very heavy demand for 
mortgages for the six-month period ended July 
31, 1960. These increased by as much as 
£32,400,000 (to a total of £390,020,000) over the 
same period as last year. Consequently liquid 
funds were reduced by £11,190,000, thus reducing 
the liquid ratio to 15.3 per cent. against 18.6 per 
cent. of total assets; but even so this is a very 
strong figure for this great Society. The net 
inflow of funds from investors amounted to the 
excellent figure of £14,700,000 as compared with 
£12,790,000. Total assets now exceed £21,000,000. 


Co-operative Permanent reports steady pro- 
gress for the first six months of 1960. Assets have 
increased by £4.8 million to £225.9 million; the 
net inflow of savings was £2.1 million. Mortgage 
advances included £4.26 million under the Gov- 
ernment’s scheme to assist the purchase of pre- 
1919 dwellings. 

Bristol and West increased their assets by 
£1.44 million. Half-yearly figures disclose that 
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mortgages of £2.61 million (99.8 per cent.) were 
advanced to owner-occupiers. Cash and invest- 
ments amounted to 19 per cent. of total assets. 

Northampton Town and County has increased 
jts assets by 4.7 per cent. during the first six 
months of this year. There has been a slower 
inflow of funds from investors to this Society, but 
the number o! accounts operated by this progres- 
sive society iacreased by 6,832 to 106,856. 

Principality announce a net inflow of £157,000 
jn respect of shares and deposits for the half- 
year. There t:as been a sharp increase in mortgage 
advances to the extent of £593,000 over the same 
period for 1959. The liquid position of cash assets 
is good at £1 08 million, being 12.1 per cent. of 
total assets 





COMPANY MEETING. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 


Tue 33rd annual general meeting of Associated 
British Picture Corporation Limited was held on 
August 5 in London. Sir Philip Warter (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 

In his statement which had been circulated to 
members. Sir Philip said that the Trading Profits of 
the Group for the year ended 3ist March, 1960, at 
£3,760,530 were £1,674,192 less than last year when 
the figures were a record. The Board were proposing 
a total dividend of 60% less tax for the year. 

In the year under review £2,347,204 of the Group 
trading profit was contributed by Television and 
£1,413,326 came from the Production, Distribution 
and Cinema sections. 

The Group Net Profit before taxation amounted 
to £2.950,827 (£4,745,029) 

Commenting on Film Broduction and Distribution, 
Sir Philip said: The Elstree Studios of the Corpora- 
tion have, apart from the war years, been in con- 
tinuous production for thirty-three years providing 
a flow of feature films to the cinemas and a steady 
level of employment. 

In order to strengthen and at the same time make 
economies in our film distribution arrangements, we 
have formed, jointly with Warner Bros. Pictures 
Limited, a new companyecalled Warner-Pathe Dis- 
tributors Limited through which the Corporation, 
Warner Bros. and Allied Artists are releasing their 
product. The new company has settled down well 
and the results so far are up to expectation. 

The total number of A.B.C. Cinemas at the 3lst 
March, 1960, was 339. Following on our cinema 
improvement programme, more cinemas have been 
modernised and others are nearing completion. 

Commenting on the abolition of the Entertain- 
ments Duty in the Budget this year, Sir Philip said: 
The benefit is immediately being felt in the current 
year. Unfortunately, however, the trend of cinema 
admissions has been downwards for a number of 
years and despite all our efforts continues in the 
same direction and unless the position can be stabil- 
ised within the next year or two the whole of the 
benefit gained from the abolition of the tax will 
have been absorbed. 

ABC Television: Last year I explained the steps 
we were taking to improve and increase programme 
facilities as part of a general policy to secure the 
long term future of the Corporation's television 
interests. The first phase of our studio development 
at Teddington was completed at an approximate 
total cost of £450,000. The second phase of our 
plan involving a further £700,000 will be completed 
by the end of 1961. Taken together with our Birming- 
ham and Manchester facilities, it will ensure that 
ABC Television can discharge any responsibility 
that it may assume as the television service expands 
in the future. 

Referring to the current year, Sir Philip said: The 
trading figures for the first quarter are rather better 
than those for the corresponding period last year. 

The report was adopted 


Roundabout 
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The Wild Ones 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


‘IF you wanted a chimp 
we could get it for you 
by Wednesday,’ the pet- 
shop woman said cas- 
ually. ‘A hippopotamus 
takes longer.’ They had, 
however, quite a lot of 
ready stock. Rows of 
birdcages and_ rabbit- 
cages and snake-cages 
lined the walls; an ador- 
ing teenager was gazing 
at a forlorn-looking little 





| monkey on a chain. ‘But he costs £15,’ she said, 


and borrowed one of his nuts to feed a gaudy 
and unlikely-looking macaw. In one cage a 
guinea-pig was drinking from a drip-feed water 
supply whilst standing companionably on a rabbit 
who had happened to lie down underneath it; 
in another, a pile of mice wriggled contentedly, 
it being the obvious object of each one to be 
underneath as many other mice as possible. Cages 
marked ‘Indian Blood Sucker 35s.’ stood opposite 
a cage with a baby alligator; one jar, not for sale, 
bore the label ‘ONE TOAD BOARDING AT Is. 6d. A 
WEEK.” 

Out in the backyard there are even more cages, 
for this Regents Pet Shop near Camden Town 
is as much a zoo as conventional budge-and- 
puppy shop. Out there, there are peacocks and 
eagles—the eagle, making a bloody meal of some 
other bird, made one hope with a shudder that 
the pet shop never falls on evil times, forced 
to feed the smaller armals to the larger. 

A photographer came in to hire a white rabbit 
for the weekend; two men stood by the cold- 
water fish tank trying to determine the precise 
length of the goldfish. Fish-sitting for a friend, 
they had had an accident; the replacement had to 
be precise. As they bore one away in a small 
polythene bag of water the pet-shop man shook 
his head, ‘Cor, just think of it,” he said. “The 
price of five brown ales, all for looking after a 
friend’s pet.’ 

This man was especially proud of his snakes; 
he took a non-poisonous one out of its box and 
had me leap back five feet into the arms of a 
startled monkey, and when the commotion had 
died down he tapped on the glass to make a 
hooded cobra rear up angrily. ‘That one’s for a 
film company, he said “They'll have to have its 
fangs removed, of course.’ I could see why the 





pet-shop woman, who lives in the building, said 
| she always lets her dog come into the shop ahead 

of her. It is discouraging to think that the 
| clientele of the other balf of the shop—cats and 
dogs—would probably prefer the human being 
to take the risk. - 

The shop sells to zoos; to Americans; to 
private maniacs. They supply llamas and boa 
constrictors and lizards. they supply mongooses 
—presumably to those to whom they have 
already sold snakes. They supplied the two 
| Himalayan bears that ran amok among the 





Aspinalls a week or two ago—though not the 
wild watchdogs that hit the headlines last week 
when they savaged . . . people Prices, of course, 
vary enormously: from 1s 6d. for an undis- 
tinguished fish to £1,500 for the elephant; the 
prices, they argue, are the animal's protection: 
‘No one is going to pay £30 for an animal and 
then let it die.’ 

The quieter part of the pet shop stocks puppies, 
kittens, Mousie Housies and a number of 
illuminating pamphlets about rearing animals— 
some on different dog breeds, some (mainly 
printed in America) oa the wilder types of pet. 
There is none, oddly, on the pug, which I had 
understood was the smart animal to have these 
days—now that the Windsors, Princess Radziwill 
and even the Fashion Editor of the Queen are 
proving that pugs are in. (These, for the un- 
initiated, are dogs whose faces look as if they 
had hit a wall while going at speed. They live not 
in pug-sties but in the lap of luxury, and were 
last fashionable, I believe, in the time of Jane 
Austen.) 

The booklets provide tips on how not to be 
sold old monkeys, how to avoid cage paralysis 
and just how long you can expect your ten-inch 
baby crocodile to grow (twenty feet). Parts of 
them read as if written by a P. G. Wodehouse 
butler: describing how to get a stranglehold on 
the infant crocodile, one says, ‘In this way you 
can examine the little fellow in relative safety.’ 
What the books do not give, and you can hardly 
blame them, is any reason for keeping such out- 
landish pets. 

Presumably people who keep large, unrespon- 
sive animals (or even small, umresponsive 
animals) do so for different reasons from people 
who keep cats or dogs; there cannot be much 
chance of establishing a warm, emotional reia- 
tionship with an insect two inches long that 
spends its time hanging upside down in a jar of 
water, or getting cosy on a winter's evening 
with an eagle that looks at you as if you were 
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IMPORTANT BONUS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 





a by 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
1 0/ P.A. BONUS TO INVESTORS 


will be paid in January 1961 for the six months 
4 from ist July, 1960 on the whole of the 
existing share capital and also on new invest- 
ments made in the immediate future, providing shares 
are not withdrawn before 31st December, 1960. 
This Bonus increases the yield from 33% to 


NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £6.2.5. per cent on 
investments taxable at standard 
rate. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Assets £12,000,000 

Reserves exceed £500,000 

The Society itself pays the Income Tax 

No costs at all on investment or withdrawal—and withdrawal is prompt 
and easy 

Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 

Established 1848 


Write, telephone or call for full details. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Pianet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 (Tel : MONarch 8985) 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
BRANCHES AT: CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 








Record of the past and pointer to the future . _ . total assets of the Group now 
exceed £2,600,000. Paid-up Share Capital and Reserves exceed £300,000. 





If they live abroad . 


OW is the time to act if you wish to make the Spectator your 
Christmas gift to friends who live abroad. For we need to receive 
your instructions in time to post the first copy to arrive by Christmas. 
Our offer to you again is 
HALF PRICE FOR A YEAR 
You can send the ‘Spectator’ as a Christmas gift to yous 
friends, in any part of the world, by surface mail for 
year (52 issues) for 25s. ($4 from Canada or the U.S.A.) 


There is no limit to the number of subscriptions that may be opened, 
but we ask you not to send the paper as a gift to friends known to be its 
readers already. 

An attractive greeting card will go to all friends explaining that the 
Spectator comes from you as a gift. 

Send your instructions now to 


The Sales Manager 
The Spectator 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
England. 








Industrial Banking offers you realistic interest rates combined with first-class security and easy 
withdrawal facilities. Federal Consolidated is industrial banking based on solid achievement 












Investment Director 


180 Fleet.Street, London, E.C.4. 


including a free copy of your Brochure J. 





To: 
FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


Please send me, without obligation, full details of your Industrial Banking investment services, 

















YOUR TRIBUTE 


By sending a donation you are 
paying your own tribute to the 
bravery of the life-boat crews. 
The service depends entirely on 
voluntary contributions to carry 
on its work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.! 
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the American Embassy. But perhaps it is the lack 
of soulful contact which provides the appeal. The 
one real advantage I can see in owning an alliga- 
tor is that it is unlikely to result in the misty-eyed 
conviction that the alligator is Man’s First Friend, 
as seems so often to happen with dogs. 

It is not the dogs themselves that are usually 
exasperating: it is the owners, who make un- 
favourable moral comparisons between their pets 
and the human race, and seem to have a 90 per 
cent. inability to control them. Presumably this 
is because so many dogs are owned by dog- 
lovers, who cannot bear to raise their voices to a 
dog. Perfunctory attempts are made to enforce 
obedience in the preserce of sceptical visitors— 
attempts which do no more than add a long, loud 
bark from the owner to the short, sharp bark 
already made by the dog. 

Owners of, say, tigers are at least obliged to 
keep them out of the public way; owners of farm 
dogs, on the other hand, actually encourage their 
dogs to terrify the passers-by, just as the ladies of 
Kensington encourage their dogs to foul the pave- 
ment; since it is an offence to permit a dog on a 
lead to foul the pavement, they let them off the 
lead while they do so: plenty of offence meant, 
none legally taken. 

But all that is merely irritating. What makes it 
war to the death between dog-lovers and the rest 
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is this assumption of the dog’s moral superiority 
—and, by association, the superiority of those 
who are approved of by dogs. Dogs ‘always 
know’; in children’s books people say ‘he must 
be all right because he likes dogs.’ The devotion 
of dogs, loyal and trusting, cannot be bought and 
is an inspiration to us all. (Actually, of course, it 
can be bought, though only once: for ten guineas 
down and weekly instalments of the right pet 
food; and a good thing for lonely people too.) 

Dog owners adopt the comforting error of 
supposing that the people who approve most of 
them must be the peopic with the sweetest natures 
and the best judgments; by-passing the fact that 
most crimes cannot be understood by dogs any- 
way, and that such blind loyalty would not be 
morally attractive even if they could. The man 
who thinks his dog is nobler than his family 
merely wishes the family were as flabbily un- 
critical as the dog. I was pleased to read Konrad 
Lorenz, a brilliant ecologist and devoted dog- 
owner, pointing out in his book, Dog Meets Man, 
that those who hold this view miss the point of 
both dogs and human beings. 

To avoid this kind of sentimental wishful think- 
ing must be a strong inducement towards owning 
a chunk of the jungle instead of a conventional 
pet. All the same, I doubt if even this makes it 
worth sharing a bath with an alligator. 


Little Helps 


By KENNETH 


THANK heaven for Little 
boys. I refer to the boys 
who work for the Arthur 
D. Little set-up in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
Their life is a dedicated 
hostility to the Organisa- 
tion Man; yet he is often 
their client, and very 
often their job involves 
overcoming his inertia. 
They are, in fact (all 
twelve of them), mem- 
bers of that growing profession in the industrial 
world known as ‘R and D’—Research and De- 
velopment—and they claim they can deal with 
almost any problem 13 almost any branch of 
Science or engineering. As an anti-Organisation 
Man who has endured all the rigours of a demo- 
cratic body constipated by committees, | feel I 
want to cheer when I see. in Industrial Design 
magazine, that ADL include ‘some disorganisa- 
tion men who earn their living by challenging 
every received notion within slaying distance.” 
ADL make a practice of ‘questioning untried 
maxims.’ They began this thirty years ago when 
someone in the business was irritated by the 
popular, dogmatic assertion that you can’t make 
a silk purse from a, sow’s ear. One Little man had 
a busy day finding: out how the silkworm does its 
job. Apparently the liquid which becomes silk is, 
at some point in the process, very much like glue. 
And a sow’s ear, being mostly gristle and skin, is’ 
a natural raw material for glue. So it only re- 
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mained for the ADL boys to find a chemical 
process for transforming the glue made from a 
sow’s ear into silk. This they did. And the purse 
they made now rests in a chemical museum as a 
symbol of their ‘dedication to pure rational 
inquiry.” 

Until recently the Little technique (which is 
nothing more than common sense backed, occa- 
sionally, by specialised knowledge) was .used 
largely to help firms with organisation problems. 
Sometimes the problems are complicated, as 
when it is found that a manufacturing firm is 
floundering because its chairman is obstructive; 
sometimes they are naively simple, as when the 
operator of a lift truck is advised to carry a spare 
tank of the gas it uses to avoid wasting time every 
time he runs out of the stuff. But now’ADL is 
going in for consumer research, and the first 
product it has inspired will probably be with us 
before long—a paper drinking-cup which keeps 
cool outside when it is filled with hot liquid. This, 
curiously enough, was ADL’s solution to quite a 
different problem. They were asked by a com- 
pany president how he could spend a few million 
dollars on capital investment. Four months of 
research led them to recommend that a paper cup 
for hot and cold drinks should be manufactured. 
After the recommendation had been accepted 
they went ahead and developed a new kind of 
plastic coating in their chemistry department, and 
subsequently produced prototype machinery for 
the coated cup in their engineering section. 

This extraordinary organisation is only one of 
many in America which have managed to find a 
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way of using the creative mind properly. The 
two chiefs of the inventions-to-order department 
at ADL ate fascinated ty ‘the laws of the creative 
process’ which they believe are essentially the 
same whether the result is a poem, a painting, a 
mathematical theory or (their latest product) a 
really good zipper for a space suit. They believe, 
too, that ‘the creative process, heretofore con- 
sidered the unique property of individual) artists 
and scientists, can be developed and put to eflec- 
tive use by groups of talented people bringing 
fertile imaginations to bear on the same problem.’ 

ADL sounds like the dream-job for the creative 
man who wants the maximum financial security 
with the minimum of tnterference. In the mean- 
time the more conventional American drawing- 
board continues to giv: us fascinating new pro- 
ducts. Among the latest batch mentioned in 
Industrial Design is a_polyester pack for “boil-in- 
the-bag’ frankfurters (you decide how many you 
want and: tear along the perforated line); poly- 
ester pouches filled with whisky (just tear off the 
corner When you want a swig), and invisible arm- 
chairs of clear plastic, described rather ambigu- 
ously as just the thing ‘for people who like un- 
obstructed views.’ Best of all there is a new 
electric light bulb which has an unusual advan- 
tage: ‘a hot lamp wher dunked into cold water 
will not crack. 

What do the ADL boys think of that one? Will 
it, perhaps, remind their creative imagination of 
the urgent need for a grand piano that does not 
go out of tune when dragged across a ploughed 
field? 
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Living Cheaply in America 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


My own stay in America 
was rather of the tip-and- 
run variety, trying to see 
as much as possible in 
an inconveniently short 
time. The know-how on 
really cheap living in a 
country, however, usually 
takes some time to ac- 
quire; so while I was 
there I conferred with a 


couple of young. English 


friends who have been 


living a hand-to-mouth existence in the States 
for nearly two years and seem to be thriving 
on it. This is their advice for the benefit of 
anyone thinking of a cheap visit there. 


0% 


BeFrorE You Go 


See the doctor, dentist, oculist, shoe-mender, 
camera-overhauler—get everything attended to 
that needs the human touch. Then get all your 
prescriptions filled in outsize quantities, stock up 
with bras, girdles and cosmetics, but DON’T buy 
any new clothes. (If you do you'll regret it later.) 
Leave your thick underwear behind even if you’re 
going to the most snowbound States—thick top- 
clothes are what you'll need. 


WuHeN You Get THERE 


Travel by car if you possibly can. Otherwise 
Greyhound bus is cheapest—or sometimes tourist 
flights at awful hours of the night are worth in- 
vestigating. Hitch-hiking is actually against the 
law in some States and is becoming more and 
more difficult as drivers get warier and warier. 
There are people who want their cars driven 
across the States from east-west or west-east, and 
if you have time to hang about in a big coastal 
city you can usually find someone who wants to 
send his car where you want to go. (Classified 
ads.) And Detroit, if you can bear it, is a good 
place to start. 

The cost of petrol varies from place to place 
and State to State. It averages about 30c a (US) 
gallon. When you find a ‘gas war’ (neighbouring 
filling stations undercutting each other’s prices) 
fill up. A car is not only the cheapest form of 
transport but it lets you save money by camping. 

Camping in America is really quite comfort- 
able. In the hundreds of campgrounds in 
National and State Parks and National Forests 
you will find, always, tables, benches, water, gar- 
bage cans and lavatories, and, sometimes, hot 
showers, laundry tubs and ironing boards. 
Armed with your American stove, ice-box and 
lamp (total cost about $23 and well worth it) 
you can camp for weeks and hardly feel it. Don’t 
buy any British camping equipment’ (except, 
possibly, army-type tensile camp-beds). 

Two people travelling about 200 miles a day 
in a small car, could live on $5.00 a ‘day if they 
camped. That includes food, petrol, oil, camp- 
ground fees—everything. If you stay in a motel 
you start with a $4.00 charge for a double room 
(off season—in season you'd probably have to 


pay $6.00). Great stamina is needed to save 
money on motels. You have to go on shopping 
around till you know you have the cheapest in 
the area (and a quite pleasant motel may be 
cheaper than a very nasty one). Many motels 
have rooms with kitchen facilities—the extra 
$1.00 to $2.00 charge is made worth-while by 
what you save on cooking your own breakfast 
and dinner. Off season, motel-keepers will usually 
accept up to $2.00 less than they first ask for. 
In any case, you have to be brazen about saying, 
always, ‘Haven’t you anything CHEAPER?’ 

Never buy a map. The big gas companies issue 
admirable ones by the armful—free. Ask at any 
gas station—even if you aren’t in a car. Similarly 
use gas station rest-rooms; they are always free 
(and clean) and the ones in hotels, etc., are 
iniquitously apt to cost 10c. 

Eating out in America is expensive. Breakfast 
is best value—you can usually find coffee, eggs, 
toast and jam for 55c. If you lunch on soup and 
pie (about 50c total) and hunt carefully for a 
cheap dinner you needn’t spend much more than 
$2.00 a day. But it is a constant struggle and a 
bit joyless. Chinese restaurants are good for 
giving Most for Least, and Southern cafeterias 
are remarkably good. Don’t think you'll save 
money by eating sandwiches—you won't (unless 
you make them yourself). Pizza is a much better 
bet (15c a slice—in some places 75c for a whole 
one big enough for two). 

Shopping for food should be done in the very 
largest supermarket you can find. (Except for 
bread and meat, if you happen to find a good 
little local butcher and baker—unlikely.) Over- 
come inhibitions induced by haughty English 
greengrocers and indignant barrow-boys and 
pinch every tomato you select and prune the 
choicest bananas from half a dozen bunches. 
Frozen and canned foods are very good, tremen- 
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dously varied and comparatively cheap—frozen 
vegetables are often cheaper than fresh. Buy the 
largest size of everything. (The size of packet 
of detergent that is called ‘giant’ in England ig 
called ‘regular’ in America.) Some things are 
expensive (butter for one), but, on the whole, 
prices are much the same as in England; 65c:a Ib, 
for stewing steak is offset by chicken at 30c Ib, 
and asparagus (at times) at 2 Ib. for 19c. 

If you are stationary for anything more than 
about a week, get a furnished apartment. Cheap- 
apartment-hunting is one way to see an America 
that is definitely not as advertised; filth, broken 
windows, grease and cockroaches. But if you 
keep on and on looking you should be able 


- find something quite bearable or even pleasant. 


Bed-sitter, kitchen and bath cost us $50 a month 
in New Orleans (plus gas and electricity), $55 in 
San Francisco (plus electricity) and $60 in Denver 
(all included). 

Never pay the full price for anything in 
America. If you want a record, a stove, a wireless, 
a fishing-rod—or even a bar of chocolate—you 
can find it somewhere at a discount. Use the big 
stores for clothes—their basement departments 
especially are full of clothes of staggering variety 
and imaginativeness for half English prices. (Buy 
shirts, particularly, male or female by the arm- 
load.) Watch for ‘seconds’ and ‘salesmen’s 
samples,’ ‘discontinued lines,’ ‘special purchases’ 
and ‘clearances.’ American sales are far more 
drastic and dramatic and generally better value 
than English ones. 

Sears Roebuck is, of course, cheap and good 
for practically everything—particularly tools, car- 
stuff and equipment generally. Their catalogue 
(if you can get hold of one—very difficult) makes 
a useful check list to consult before buying any- 
thing anywhere else. 

Entertainment is, on the whole, expensive. A 
seat at the movies is 8Uc or 90c in the suburbs— 
and at least $1.20 downtown. Theatre—mini- 
mum $3.00 or $4.00. Drinks in bars are expensive. 
But the wines of America are one of her unsung 
and CHEAPEST pleasures. 

The cost of being ill in America is, to the 
NHS-nurtured, plain terrifying. If you have a 
car you should take out some sort of coverage 
for medical expenses arising from an accident— 
beyond that there are the various health insur- 
ance schemes. The premiums for these are very 
high if you join as an individual. The best that 
can be said is ‘Don’t go to America unless you 
are very healthy.’ 

The best way to live cheaply in America is to 
work there. When you are earning at their rates, 
you stop translating dollars to shillings the whole 
time and you can spend at their rates—or, with 
self-control, save enormously. But the whole 
economy is geared to make you spend, spend, 
spend, and it requires a great and conscious effort 
to hold back, count the cents and not join the 
credit-happy, spendthrift stream. 

A book has just come out with a self-explana- 
tory title: How to Live in New York on Five 
Dollars a Day. Among other interesting pieces 
of advice, it offers the names of several hotels 
which cater exclusively for families—one charges, 
for instance, $5.75 a night ‘for,’ as the book 
says, ‘as many children as you can stuff in.’ 
This is for a two-room suite, and the price in- 
cludes the oppressed adults, too. 
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Postscript .. ¢ 


Onty Mr. Cronin, the butler, 

has aroused a comparable 

amount of public interest in 

recent weeks. Half an hour 

before the doors of the Tate 
bd were due to open on Sun- 

day, at two, the queues for 
Picasso stretched round into the side streets on 
either side of the building; police were marshal- 
ling the cars that were drawing up; young women 
were picnicking on the pavement; and an ice- 
cream van was doing a steady trade with old 
gentlemen, small boys, and cute American girls. 
Once we were inside, attendants were calling, 
‘Queue both sides, and “Tickets, please!’ and 
within another half an hour our successors were 
halted at the revolving doors—the head of a 
line that stretched down the steps and on to the 
Embankment—until the nearer galleries could 
clear themselves. They were as crowded by now 
as private-view day at the Royal Academy, if a 
good deal less dressy; not as shrill with talk, but 
filled with the deep diapason of the noisiest air- 
conditioning plant in London. 

We live in a free society, so the attendants 
did not keep us moving, as the guards do in the 
Lenin-Stalin tomb in Red Square, but most of 
the visitors shuffled round of their own accord, 
with an almost Muscovite devotion to duty and 
absence of facial expression. It would have been 
nice to see, at any rate, a few people openly 
taking pleasure in sdétme of the greatest paintings 
of our time. As it was, the only visitors I saw who 
were patently enjoying themselves were four 


young Orientals (Chinese? Japanese?) im front 
of one of the master’s more comprehensively dis- 
articulated nude women, pointing to her private 
parts, which were not at all where one would 
expect to find them, and exploding into sniggers 
that would not have seemed out of place from 
Occidental fourth-formers. 
* 

A reader not only of these plebeian pages but 
also of the reminiscences, as recorded in the 
Sunday Pictorial, of Prince Filippo Orsini, sends 
me a cutftng in which it is set down how the 
prince fell in love with a film actress and, it goes 
on, ‘Any minute now, I said to myself, you are 
going to be up to your patrician eyeballs in a 
scandal that will give Roman society something 
to chew on besides spaghetti.’ 

The very next time I come across a Roman 
prince talking to himself, I shall lean a little 
closer, to try and catch him referring to ‘my 
patrician eyeballs.’ 

* 

And as we are gossiping, this week, a little 
above our station in life, let me draw your 
attention to another princely figure—the Ameri- 
can lady who is Mrs. Harry Crosby by marriage, 
‘Caresse’ by choice, and the Principessa Roc- 
casinibalda by purchase, to whom the current 
issue of the Queen devotes four pages of photo- 
graphs and letterpress, winding up with, ‘Active, 
idealistic, interested in everything, Princess 
Caresse still finds time to putter, to read in her 
garden, or to send to her friends such unexpected 
gifts as a huge block of ice wrapped in red 
ribbon like a Christmas present.’ 

I now recognise how unprincely, inactive, un- 
idealistic, uninterested in anything, not even 
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puttering, my friends are who send such drearily 

expected gifts.as books, bottles of claret, boxes 

of chocolates and theatre tickets; or who tie their 

huge blocks of ice in string, the insensitive clots. 
* 

From time to time { am asked to repeat the 
name of thé five-shilling wine I mentioned here 
a couple of Christmases ago as being outstanding 
value for money. Its name is Periquita—a full- 
bodied dry red table wine from just south of 
Lisbon, across the Tagus—but, alas, it is now 
5s. 6d., along with the two white wines (sweet and 
dry) of the same breed, all of which are sold by 
Yates’s Wine Lodges, who have added some five- 
shilling Spanish wines to their list to console the 
disappointed. Yates’s are deeply entrenched all 
over the North of England (in their Blackpool 
grill room, Periquita is sold at the table at 7s. 6d. 
a bottle—indeed, all their wines are sold with 
meals at only 2s. above take-away price: Soho 
should take note), and they have a wine bar in 
the Strand, opposite where the Tivoli used to be, 
and Peter Robinson now is, where sherry is 
ls. 6d. a” glass and draught champagne 2s. 3d. 
You can hardly go wrong at 5s. a bottle for the 
Spanish wine, but I retain a long-standing good- 
will towards Periquita. I wouldn't choose to drink 
it every day of my life, but it is better than most 
vins ordinaires one gets in France, and at 5s. 6d. 
it is worth keeping a bottle always handy, to 
wash down a modest meal, or for cooking or 
mulling. Amateurs of the history of viticulture 
may like to know that it is said to come from one 
of the last remaining districts that have never 
known phylloxera: the insect that causes the 
disease can’t get through the sandy soil to attack 
the roots of the vines. CYRIL RAY 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s, extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


\ UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Armidale, N.S.W., Australia 
HISTORY: TWO LECTURERS 

Applications are invited for the above- 
ships in History. The successful applicants 
will be required to teach both internal and 
external students in a course of European 
Medieval, Renaissance and Reformation 
History. Applicants should state whether 
they seek a permanent or short term 
appointment. The latter type is available 
only to applicants who are normally resi- 
dent outside Australia. Duties of the 
successful applicant should commence pre- 
— not later than the end of February, 


Commencing salary will be within the 
Tange #£A1,730 x £105-£A2,435 and in 
addition a cost-of-living allowance which is 
at present £A5 r annum is payable. 
Provision is made for superannuation, 
travel and removal expenses and assistance 
in buying or building a house in the case of 
® Permanent appointment, Short term 
appointees are allowed travel and removal 
expenses to Armidale and for return 
travel and removal expenses the University 
contributes up to a maximum of £A400. 

Purther information about permanent 
and short term appointments may be ob- 
tained from the-Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in Australia and Lon- 
don on 30th S! » 1960. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT REQUIRED by firm 
of consulting engineers, interested in all 
aspects of engineering. building and archi- 
tecture. Applicants should -have at least 
Darts of the L.A. Registration Exam. 
tience in a special library is desirable. 
Salary according to experience and quali- 
fications. Please write, giving full details, 
Ove Arup and Partners. 13 Fitzroy 


Street, London, W.i. Closing date for 
@pplication, 3ist August, 1960. 





CITY OF LEEDS: ART GALLERY 
APPOINTMENT OF KEEPER OF THE 
ART GALLERY 


This new post will be graded A.P.T. IV, 
the starting point to depend upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. Candidates will 
normally be expected to possess a Univer- 
sity degree, preferably in the history of 
art, and to have had considerable experi- 
ence of art gallery work. The Diploma of 
the Museums Association will be considered 
an important asset. The successful candi- 
date will work primarily at the Art 
Gallery but also at Temple Newsam House 
when required. 

Further details from the undersigned. 
The closing date for applications is the 14th 
September, 1960. 
Temple Newsam House, Robert Rowe, 
Leeds. Director. 





STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting 
secretarial vacancies. 





THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 

The Ministry of Education invites appli- 
cations for appointment as masters in 
Secondary Schools in the Sudan, in particu- 
lar for the teaching of ENGLISH up to 
“OQ” level or the equivalent. Vacancies also 
exist for masters to teach MATHEMATICS, 
SCIENCE, HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY up 
to a similar level. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND AGE: 

A Serene Degree in Arts or Science 
is essential. Teaching experience, a Certifi- 
cate in Education and willingness to assist 
with games, Physical Training, and other 
school activities, will be an advantage. Age 
limits 23-45. 

TERMS OF SERVICE: 

Appointments will be on Short Term 
Contract (with bonus) for five years. Salary 
ranges from £8.1075 to £S.1675 (£S8.1= 
£.1. 0. 6d.) with bonus payable at end of 
contract. Starting rate of pay will be deter- 
mined according to age, qualifications and 
experience. A Cost of Living Allowance, re- 
viewed every two months, is payable. An 
Outfit Allowance of £5.50 is also payable 
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THE DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD. 


Membership is open to business executives and 


The club offers a carefully selected cellar list of 


wines and spirits at most advantageous prices. , 


The selection committee is under the chairmanship 


Applications for membership to: 


The General Manager, Directors Wine Club 
31, Berkeley Street, London W.! 








when the contract ts signed. Annual leave 
accrues at the rate of 7 days per month 
with free passages. Further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained from 
the Embassy of the Republic of the Sudan. 
Appointments Section, Cleveland Row. St. 
James's, London, S.W.1, quoting reference 
4/1003. 

UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 

Christchurch, New Zealand 

LECTURER IN GERMAN 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Department of 
Modern Languages. It is hoped to appoint 
an applicant of German or Austrian birth. 
language and education; he must have com- 
pleted his University studies; his German 
accent must be free from dialectal peculi- 
arities and he must have a thorough know- 
ledge of German literature and history. He 
must also have a sound, fuent command of 
English. 

The salary attached to the position will 
be at the rate of £1,250 per annum, and 
an allowance will be made towards 
travelling expenses if necessary. 

The appointment will be for a period of 
two ars and applicants should be pre- 
pared to commence duties in Christchurch 
not later than February Ist, 1961. 

Further particulars are obtainable from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gerdon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 30th September, 1960. 


Continued Overleaj 











THE BEST 
WEATHERCOCK 
OF THE WIND OF CHANGE 
18 THE FORTNIGHTLY 
CENTRAL AFRICAN EXAMINER. 
IT HAS A NEW LOOK, 
A NEW PRICE, 
A NEW APPROACH. 


(air service only) 


Annual subscription 
£2. 10. 0. 6 months £1. 5. 0. 


Please send a cheque to the: 
Circulation Manager, 
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i BANKERS 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 


’ Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
{ deposits for the seventh year in 
{ succession, with extra +% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from , 
} investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
} DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











CHARITABLE SOCIETY requires Visitor 
(female) to interview those whe apply for 
help in their homes and also at the London 
Office. Early September. Salary and normal 
office hours. Part-time considered. Box No.: 
3583 C/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., Gate- 
way House, E.C.4. 4. ie aoe 
es UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
LECTURER IN RUSSIAN 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Department of 
Modern Languages. Applicants should be 
honours graduates in Russian of some 
British Commonwealth or foreign Univer- 
sity; if Russian by birth or language. they 
should have a sound, fluent command of 
English. The appointee will be required to 
teach Linguistics and Literature (with some 
Philology). 

The salary range for a Lecturer is £1,250 
per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£75 to £1,700 per annum. Commencing 
salary will be in accordance with qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed for an appointee, his wife and 
children. In addition actual removal 
expenses will be allowed within certain 
limits. ; 

Further paticulars and information as to 
the method of application are obtainable 
from the Secretary, Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on 30th September, 1960. 

UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON 
CHAIR OF SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. Preference will be given to 
experienced University teachers. 

The salary scale of the post is Rs.15,000 
per annum rising to Rs.21,000 per annum by 
ten annual increments of Rs.600. If a per- 
son with sufficient experience and qualifica- 
tions is not available the appointment may 
be made on the Lecturers’ scale the salaries 
of which are as follows: Grade Il; Rs.6600- 
360-8,400, Grade I: Rs.8880-480-13,200 per 
annum. 

The Council may make the appointment 
at any point on these scales according to 
qualifications and experience. Rent allow- 
ance (15% of salary in the case of a mar- 
ried man and 74% in the case of an un- 
married man subject to a maximum of 
Rs.170 and Rs.85 per mensem, respectively) 
will be paid. First class passages for the 
Professor, his wife and not more than three 
children will be provided. 

The post is not pensionable but the holder 
will become a contributor to the University 
Provident Fund contributing 5% of salary 
and the University adding 10%. 

The appointment will be for a period of 
four years in the first instance but may be 
renewed up to the age of 55 or 60. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 

Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Ceylon and London, 

on 30th August, 1960. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE Postal Sewice 


BO 
Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 





BBE requires Report Writers (British) for 
Monitoring Service near Reading to work 
under general direction of Chief and Senior 
Report Writers in preparation of the Sum- 
mary of Worl? Broadcasts. Candidates must 
have knowledge and understanding of 
international affairs and ability to prepare 
for publication, in the Summary, objective 
and accurate reports covering political, 
economic and other subjects from a large 
volume of material transcribed from foreign 
broadcasts. in particular from USSR, 
Eastern Europe. Far and Middle East. and 
Africa. Specialist’s knowledge of one of 
these areas and/or economic and scientific 
background an advantage. Salary £1.230 
(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual increments to 
£1.580 p.a. max. Requests for application 
forms (enclos.ng addressed envelope and 
quoting reference 60.G.388 Spt.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House. London. W.1. within five days. 
EASTMAN DENTAL HOSPITAL and Insti- 
tute of Dental Surgery (University of Lon- 
don), Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 
Person with drawing ability required on 
research project for tracing X-ray films. 
22 hours per week (3/4 days). Salary 
£5 Js. 6d. per week. Apply in writing to 
Jack R. Tayler. Secretary to the Board, 
within 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 

SPANIARD 29 ex-teacher seeks’ job any 
kind preferably in family, board, lodging, 
small salary Willing look after children 
etc. Speaks English. wishes to improve it. 
Write RAMIS. N.U.S. Tiptree Camp. Essex. 


PERSONAL 
CANCER PATIENT No. 61636. Poor Man 
(86), severely handicapped but has pro- 
spect of recovery. He strives to fend for 
himself but is in great need of more 
nourishing food. Can you please help? Old 
jewellery. etc.. gladiy utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street. London. S.W.1. 

CONSULTANT ffor nervous conditions. 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
— St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag. 34 War- 
dour Street, London. W.1. D.X. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 

PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 

THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 

Tel.: AMBassador 4041 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
py Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 


PRINTING AT LESS cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when well! illustrated 
—and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd., 36 Brook Street. Holborn, E.C.1. 
CHAncery 3588. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
by the first post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 

“WHICH?” reports on Beer, Exposure 
Meters, Vacuum Flasks and Geometry Sets 
in the August issue. “Which?” is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association on 
annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 
High Holborn. London, W.C.1. 











EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guard- 
ianship Service for parents abroad. Tele- 
phone Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write 
The Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, 
Sussex, for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.C.E. Examinations. 

COACHING BY University Graduates. 
Mathems, Physics, French, Phone BAY 3281. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College, G.40, St. Albans. or call 30 
=— Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 
910. 


RUSSIAN: Beginners’ 18-Lesson 
Course with individual tutorial help. £3. 
Write Dept. VH7, Wolsey Hali, Oxford. 
(Est. 1894.) 





THE SPECTATOR, AUGUST 12, 


FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover, Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. 
A boarding and day school with a practical 
approach to education where rls run 
their own farm and take grammar school 
pany to G.C.E. levels. Telephone: Wend- 
over 3 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.. LL.B. B.D., De- 

grees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional 

Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 

Pletcher, G.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 

Sent. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 
) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's. 158 
Holland Park Avenue. W.1. PARK 4654. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


“ACUPUNTURE—The Chinese System for 
Treating Disease,” Dr. Felix Mann. Caxton 
Hall, 7.30, Mon. 15 Aug. 2/6. London 
Natural Health Soc., 33 Sinclair Rd., W.14. 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Dolphin Furniture 
from the Admiralty. Unpublished letters of 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Sundays. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7; 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 








FILMS 


DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are in greater demand today than ever 
before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341, 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


DEVON LUSTLEIGH 376. Nr. Newton Abbot. 
St. Andrew's Guest House, excellent centre. 
Nr Village of Dartmoor, also modernised 
furnished cottage and furnished flat in 
house for holidays and leaves. 





LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR your holiday. 
The LSJ can show you how. Acquire the 
professional touch—you’ can always make 
money by writing. Free advice and book 
from: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(8.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


CONTROVERSIAL issues such as “Steward- 
ship and Missionary Obligations” and “Do 
we need Voluntary Societies?” are discussed 
in this week’s CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER. Contributors include the 
Bishops of Liverpool and Manchester and 
Bishop Bayne. Copies of the Edinburgh 
Jubilee Missionary Number of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLA NEWSPAPER may be 
obtained from all newsagents (4d.) or from 
the Publisher, C.E.N., 36-38 Whitefriars 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (6d. post free.) 


FICTION-WRITING. We are _ specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
cian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 








THE MEN IN MY LIFE by Marthe Watts. 
The book with the REAL. Messina Story. The 
story the popular Press have failed to print. 
Illustrated; 22/6 (including postage). Stan- 
hope Books, 14 Stanhope Mews West, Lon- 
don, 8.W.7. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT and Make a Second 
Income in Spare Time. Send for free 24- 
page booklet. which tells how you can sell 
articles, stories, etc., to a very wide market 
(1,750 editors have bought R.I. students’ 
work).—The Regent Institute (Dept. T/85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
shows you how to get editorial cheques. 
Benefit also from The Writer, plus two 
practical writing encyclopedias — free! 
Send for FREE R.4 “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success” (45th edition), B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street. London, W.1. 
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GOING ON 
HOLIDAY? 


You might be unable to buy the] 
Spectator when you go on holiday, as 
newsagents do not carry surplus copics, 
To make sure of receivin our 
Spectator send us your olidag 
address and we will post the paper to 
you—at 114d, per copy. Instructions 


to: 
SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C.1 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
rings, 55 Brockman Rd.. Folkestone, Kent, 


LITERARY TYPING. Expert. 2/3d. 1,000, 
Weeks, 47 St. Margaret's, London. S.E.4 
MSS. TYPED, only 2s. per 1,000 words, car. 
bons 6d. Mrs. Forster, R/O 260 High Street, 
North, London, E.12. ea 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 64 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wak 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


— = 


SHOPPING BY POST 


APPLES FOR STORING 
in 50 Ib. hampers and 10 lb. baskets. Al 
carr. paid. To ensure non-bruising, there 
fore long-keeping,. all apples are “wrapped.” 
Cox's Orange, Bramleys. etc. “Beauty of 
Kent” a speciality in Cookers. 
Send for my “Apple Circular” for prices 
and details. Clatterbrune, Presteigne, 
Radnorshire, Wales. z 
BINOCULARS EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket. Glas 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Select 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. <= 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed. Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1. 
Northern Ireland. — 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 


ACCOMMODATION 


LADY and 3-year-old son require Central 





Flat, preferably self-contained, in retura 
for rent and some baby-sitting. Phone FUL 
7160 after 6 p.m. fo in SES 

ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-a-Fiat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 


IBERICA 


FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen: 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs, Published im 
English and Spanish editions on the 
15th of every month. 
Featuring: ‘UNCENSORED?’ reports 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes | 
by outstanding Spanish writers m 
Spain and in exile. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 


PUBLISHED BY: 


The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specimen copies may be obtained - 

from, and subscriptions opened 

through, the Spectator, 99 Gower St. 
LONDON, W.C.1 





Registered: as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office: Published by Tae Spectator Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.CA. Telephone: 


Euston 3221. 


Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PovpeNn LTD., 


28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
World; 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 24d.; Canada (Cana 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
dian Magazine Post) id.—Friday, August 12, 1960. 
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